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CIENCE EXAMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The Physical and Chemical Subjects required for the Exami- 
nations of this University in Science, Medicine, and Arts are 
included in the COURSES of LECTURES delivered in UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor HIRST, 
ERS, Professor FOSTER, and Professor WILLIAMSON, 

For particulars apply at the Office of the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 


HE PROFESSORSHIP of EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, OXFORD. 


” Tux Exvecrors ro ruis Proressorsuip give notice that it is 
their intention to proceed to the Election of a Professor in the 
month of November next. A statement of the Duties and 
Emoluments of the Office may be obtained from Dr. Rowpen, 
the Registrar of the University ; to whom, also persons intend- 
ing to become Candidates are requested to send in their Names 
end any Papers in support of their applications, on or before 
Wepyespay, the 15th of November next. 


J.P. LIGHTFOOT, 
Vice-Chancellor. 





Exeter College, October 17, 1865. 





IVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted tee 
Tienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages, Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
— to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
rvice Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Examinations 
Tor Law and Medical Students.—For all iculars, apply to 
the Rev. W. Kinxus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
‘London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at SOUTH 
SINGTON.—The SECOND SESSION of the School will 

EDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. Students 

are requested to attend at the Principal’s Office, South Kensing- 

ton, on that day before TWELVE o'clock, or previously, to get 
their admission papers signed. 


For information as to Free Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. 
appl 7 to the Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, W., or personally at the School. 


By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 





Benedict, Esq., r 
A. Roche, Dr. Heimann, Mrs. arrison, W. Cave Thomas, Esq., 
J. ord, , W. H. D. Rowe, Esq., M.A., Signor Valletta, 


The Senior Term begins NOVEMBER 1, the Junior Half 
Term NOVEMBER 2. 

ean, containing Terms, &c., may be had on appli 
cation. 


REAT FERN COLLECTION for SALE. 


—Mr. JOHN SMITH, late Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gard Kew, wishes to SELL his HERBARIUM, consisting 
of a Collection of Ferns from all countries, and numberi 
about 2,000 Species, ali fixed on stout white r (21 by 1 
inches). There are about 6,460 sheets, the sheets often con- 
taining two, three, or, when small, many Specimens, the whole 
illustrating the Variations and secgraem i of Species. This 
Collection was pronounced by the late 8 . J. Hooker second 
only to his own. 


Mr. Sura also wishes to dispose of a Collection of about 
5,000 Species of Flowering Plants, Grasses, &c., the greater 
number fixed on the usual Herbarium-sized, the remainder on 
smaller siz paper.—For particulars, apply to Mr. Siru, 
Park House, Kew, W. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR aT Home, 





Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid- I . 
Payment of —y “3t to £5 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 


by an Annual 
5s. 





JATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 


in 1866.—The Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion have determined to hold a NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION at SOUTH KENSINGTON, in the ARCADES 
overlooking the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, which 
will be opened in APRIL, 1866, 


This Exhibition is based upon the suggestions made by the 
Earl of Derby, in a letter dated 6th May, 1865, from which the 
following extract is made :— 


“T have long thought that a National Portrait Exhibition 
chr en toy = a oe might not only possess great historical 
interest, by bringing together portraits of all the most eminent 
contemporaries of their respective eras, but might alsc serve 
to illustrate the p and condition, at various periods, of 
British Art. My idea, therefore, wouid be to admit either 
portraits of eminent men, though by inferior er unknown 
artists, or portraits by eminent artists, though of obscure or 
unknown individuals. I have, of course, no means of knowing 
or estimating the number of such portraits which may exist in 
the country ; but I am pemeaden that, exclusive of the large 
collections in many great houses, there are very many scattered 
about by ones and twos and threes in porate families, the 
owners of — though they could not persuaded to part 
with them, would willingly spare them for a few months for a 
public object.” 


My Lords have constituted a Committee of Advice, consisting 
of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen. 

Mr. Samuel Redgrave, to whose valuable labours the success u 
formation of the Collection of Portrait Miniatures is chiefly due, 
has undertaken the special charge of directing the Exhibition, 
and Mr. Sketchley will act as Secretary. 





ARRANGEMENTS APPROVED FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


1. The Exk@pition is specially designed to illustrate English 
History, and the progress of Art in one, It may be 
divided into two or three sections, representing distinct historic 
periods exhibited in successive years, depending upen the 
number of the portraits received, and the space available for 
their proper exhibition. 


2. It will comprise the portraits of persons of every class who 
have in any way attained eminence or distinction in England, 
from the date of the earliest authentic portraits to the present 
time ; but will not include the portraits of living persons, or 
portraits of a miniature character. 


3. In regard to Art, the works of inferior painters represent- 
ing distinguished persons will be admitted; while the acknow- 
ledged works of eminent artists will be received, though the 
portrait is unknown or does not represent a distinguished 
person. 


4 The portraits of foreigners who have attained eminence or 
distinction in England will also be included, with portraits by 
foreign artists which represent persons so distinguished. 


5. The Exhibition will be held at South Kensington, in the 
— brick building used for the refreshment rooms of the 
nternational Exhibition in 1862; and these galleries, which 
are perfectly dry, will be fitted up especially for the Exhibition, 


and patrolled day and night by the police. 


6. All ¢ es for the conveyance of pictures accepted for 
exhibition by the Committee will be de ed by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 


i -— will pe opened ane Bd Ape, a. sue 
po’ or the pu: of proper arra and cataloguing, 
will be received not later than the second week in February ; 
and will be returned at the end of August at the latest ; but 
though the Exhibition will continue open till that time, any 
owner who requires the return of his contributions at the end 
of July will have them forwarded to him at once. 

8. In accordance with the usual practice, the Science and 
Art Department, unless the owner objects, will take photo- 
graphs of such portraits as may be useful for instruction in the 

hools of Art, and allow them to be sold in the Museum ; but 
no permission will be granted to any private person to photo- 
graph, without the owner’s express sanction. Two copies of 
each photograph taken will be presented to the owner of the 
picture photographed. 


9. As was the case at the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 (and as 
is usual at the Royal Academy and other Exhibitions), the 
Department cannot nsible for loss or damage, but wr | 

ossible care will be taken of works lent; and it may be add 
hat the numerous paintings lent for exhibition in 1862 were 
coliected and returned by the same agency as will now be 
employed, free from any injury or damage of any kind. 

10. All correspondence, marked on the cover “ National 
Portrait Exhibition,” should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Science and Art Department, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos, 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London 
Established 1803. 

Subscribed and Invested ital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000 

Losses paid oa os by 2 ad .. 3,000,000 


FIRE INSUKANCES GRANTED on every description of 
Pro y, at home and ab: at moderate rates. 
liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the 
~_ to 1s. 6d. per Cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 


or 
q ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
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OOD NEWS FOR PORT WINE 
DRINKERS. 

Tue Fottowrnc Lerrer Aprearep my tae “ Toes” OF THE 
247H INST :— 


To the Editor of the “* Times.” 


Sir,—In an article which lately appeared in the Times, you 
refer to the practice which ey sere in Portugal of more 
or less brandying the wine in ed for this market, and you 
add, “‘this brandy is added in order to stop fermentaticn, and 
to retain a certain amount of sugar in the wine.” The apology 
for this practice consists in the fact that the appearance of the 
oidium in 1851 necessitated a — addition of alcohol than 
heretofore for the preservation of the Wine, 

Now that oidium has passed away,’and the fruit-bearing of the 
vine is not disturbed by the appearance of it becomes a 
matter of some importance to reduce the alcoholic properties 
of = to a minimum of strength. With this view we have 
endeavoured to secure ports ing lightness, parity, and 
gente, and we have just received a parcel equal to about 1,700 
dozen from a well-known “ quinta” of the Lower Douro. ; 

Our correspondent states that “‘ this Wine possesses many of 
the characteristics of B indy—viz., fine colour, great body 
and is silky, soft, and extremely dry, combined with great 
flavour.” It is besides, a fully fermented Wine. We would 
only further mention that the price is 30s. per dozen. 


We beg to remain, Sir, your very obedient servants, 


H. R. WILLIAMS & CO, 
Crosby Hall, 32 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
October 23. 





PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 

W) All Prices Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to 
Fine Black Tea, Is. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., to 3s. per pound. The most 
delicious Black’ Tea the World produces is now only 3s. 6d. per 
posse Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. Is. 6d., Is. a. 

HILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King iam Street, City, 
London, E.C. A Price Current free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Free, by their own 
vans, within eight miles, and send Teas, Coffees, and 

e Free to any railway station or market town in 

if to the value of 40s. 

PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any connexion with 
any House in Worcester or a. 


§ AUCE —LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrin, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Peraixs’ N 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. oe wee 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Ex by the Prorny 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & Beeeeeuss Messrs, Eisoar 


& Son, London, &c., &.; and by G 
universally. ~ . ‘ , 








[HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limirep). 
1.& 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Neg Caine wid ee and indefeasible. 

Part o ms on notification of death, and balan 

within one month after proof of death. on og 
Taste A, wire Prortrs. 


Annual Premiums for A £100 on a Single Life, 
— ingle Life, payable 





a 


Age} Premium. |Age! Premium. lace Premium. Age) Premium, 
£8. d. £s, d. 
320 |}|5)| 477 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Property insured against loss by fire 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acents Waytrep. Apply to Chief Office. 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSES of FEBRUARY 
and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Nezitaves of 
Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 














£6. 4, £a 4 
20 116 0 30; 270 40 








Wanren pr 1a Rez, 
Society, &c., &. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, "Lomion, E.C. 
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122 Fixer Srreer, Lownon. 


SIR JASPER'S TENANT- 
The Fifth Edition of this New Novel, by the 
Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” is ready 
at all Libraries, in 3 Vols. 

[Fifth Edition. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Miss Braddon has ht the tone of a ‘safe’ man to a 
nicety. Dr. Thomson ough to feel delighted at the accession 
of so powerful an ally. ere is no reason why the Devil should 
have all the good sensation novels any more aon all the good 
tunes to himself.”—Saturday Review. 

** * Sir Jasper’s Tenant’ must be pronounced one of the best 
works of its accomplished author.”—Standard. 

“** Sir Jasper’s Tenant’ has probably given Miss Braddon's 
eaders more pleasure than any of her previous works.—Morning 


— novel must be pronounced clever.”—IUustrated London 


ee Braddon is a powerful and poetic chory-telien. eh hes 

a an excellent memory, and a strong pen. 

mh she Bepy manner of her own; she is individual.”—JUustrated 
mes. 


“A very @ ing story, most charmingly written. Its plot 
is wholly different aa he. previous novel from the same 
author ; its characters are entirely new, while it has an amount 
of interest not exceeded by any of its p rs.”—Morning 


same ; the be less voyant and less attractive, but 
there is no m oe the article. Miss Braddon has certain 


and continued success is a proof that these merits 
acceptance.”—Pall Mall i 


* ¢Sir Jasper’s Tenant’ is a great improvement nm ‘Only a 
Clod.’ It is well written, has a capital plot, is well ied with 
character, and is adequately eventful.”— Belfast Northern 

“*Sir J; Tenant’ ‘is not only the most characteristic, 
but it is one of the best of Miss on’s books.”—Manchester 

it ll bear. 

“The most successful novel of the season, it can we 
oo ine foie, & Cie case maa be, criticism or cavil. To ali 
lovers 2B Racglandbows Ay unconditionally, ‘ Sir Jasper’s 
Tenant.’ "—Court Circular. Bs 

‘ , , t . < 

Ld s Tenant’ has one excellen quali 5 Ss ene 


able. easy, simple Engl 
tions always have at on.” —Spectator. 





I. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


ROYAL FAVOURITES. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
In 2 Vols, 
IL 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 
In 3 Vols., 


SOPHY LAURIE. 


“One of the most works of fiction that we have 
seen for a considerable "_Standard, 
Til. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 


WHO IS THE HEIR? 


«« Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes.”—A thenceum. 
“ The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great 
'—Morning Star. 


interest.”. 
work ost ble and entertaining. 
There a wonderful AR, and about it.”— Press. 


undoubtedly establishes the title of Mr. Mortimer Collins 
we Stigh rank among the novelists of the time.”—Morning 
Post. 


will enjoy it tho- 
= Brery women who thinks as well of Oethe club and the 
reuly Dublin Evening Mait. 
IV. 
NEW BOY'S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


PAUL PEABODY. 


By the Author of “The Sailor Crusoe,” &c. 
In 1 Vol., price 6s. [This day. 


Vv. . 
LADY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGE. 


In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d. [This day. 


VI. 
NEW WORK OF TRAVELS. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER ; 
OR, TRAVELS ON THE HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS 
OF EUROPE. 
By Major H. BYNG HALL. 
In 1 Vol. 


the life, manners, 
pan A erehinn a Mag woul has much 
many a crisis, this volume may be recommended. 


Vil. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 
THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 
By the Author of “ The Hawkshawes,” &c. 
In 3 Vols. [On Wednesday next. 
Vill 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


JERUSALEM AS IT IS. 


By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 
In 1 Vol. [On Nov. 1. 


NOTICE.—David Chantrey, the 





New Novel r. W. G. Wills, Author of 
“The Wifes ” b¢., in 3 Vols., at all 
Libraries. 


* A book of decided interest and merit.”—Observer. ie 
“ ¢ David neep "in nah, seneety, © nove Sar the . 
take its place of the comparatively few 
tuduring works of fiction.”—Morning Post, 
JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street, 


ot? Py yd ' AMER POSS 
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Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth, Vol. 1 (Books IL—VL.), 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


EDITED, WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES, VARIOUS READINGS, NOTES, AND 
APPENDICES, - 


By HENRY HAYMAN, 


B.D., 


Head Master of Cheltenham School, and Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 





London: NUTT & CO., 270 Strand. 





Ready this day, with Photographic and Steel Portraits, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 25s., 


LIFE 


AND LETTERS 


OF THE LATE 


REV. FREDERICK W, ROBERTSON, MA, 


INCUMBENT OF TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON. 


EDITED BY 


STOPFORD A. 


BROOKE, M.A., 


Late Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Embassy at Berlin. 





SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO., 65 Cornhill. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘*A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &e. 


London: LONGMAN & CO. ; or of the Author, Ore House, 
near Hastings. 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH ; 


or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Minute Prriosorpnen. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s., 


THE ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt 


at a Re-Interpretation. Part I. The Revealed Cosmos, 
By Henry F. Pratr, M.D. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, 8vo, 2s., 


ON the SPEEDY RELIEF of PAIN 


and OTHER NERVOUS AFFECTIONS by MEANS of 
the HYPODERMIC METHOD. By Cnar.tes Hunter, 
Surgeon to the Royal Pimlico Dispensary. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


ON THE SKIN; a Guide to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; 

with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Dis- 

Bouare. for Diseases of the Skin, 21a Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
juare, - 


**Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


bad of these have been only lately rescued from 
the — of on ieice maladies. Among the iabourers who 
have most contributed to this improvement, Mr. Hunt takes a 
very prominent rank.”—Medical Times. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Stréet, W.C. 





Just published, Part II., 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


“ PHILOCALIA :” Elementary Essays 


on Natural, Poetic, and Pict ue Beauty. By W. 
bmi] Esq. Also, lately publish Part 1., 8vo, cloth, 


Oxford : T. & G. SHRIMPTON. London: WHITTAKER & CO: 





Now ready, in 1 Volume, er. 8vo, pp. 570, cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


PRESENT RELIGION : asa Faith 


Owning Fellowship with Thought. Part 1. By Sars 
S. Henxevyi, Author of “Thoughts in Aid of Faith,” 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London, 


AUSTRALIAN GLEANINGS: a 
Reverie. By an Avusrraian. 
* That vast shore wash’d by the farthest sea.”—.Shakepeare, 
80 pages, Price 1s, ; post free, 1s. 1d, 
F, ALGAR, 11 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street. 


REPORTS to the LORD PROVOST 


and MAGISTRATES of EDINBURGH on the CATTLE 
PLAGUE. Accompanied with Twenty-three Coloured Draw- 
ings. 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 











Just ready, with Seven Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


STRANGE STORIES of the 


ANIMAL WORLD. A Book of Curious Contributi . 
Natural History. By Joun Tues, 0 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 


** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”"—Fraser’s Magazine. ai - 


London: T. RICHARDS, w Seek Queen Street, Lincoln's. 
nn fe 





Complete in 21 Vols., 4to, and Index, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Illustrated with Upwards of Five Thousand Engravings on Wood and Steel. 





* A detailed criticism of its contents would require an army of critics to produce a review itself of a length quite 
incalculable, and criticism must be abandoned, because it is practically an impossibility. The world has now such an 


Encyclopedia as it never had before.”—Times. 





Edinburgh; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





HATCHARD & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 





PUBLISHERS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT. 
BOOKS BOUND. 

BOOKS SENT FREE BY POST. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





187 PICCADILLY, W. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





GUY DEVERELL. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Br J. 


SHERIDAN 
AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS.” 


LE FANU, 
3 Vols. 





“* We say of most writers that they paint character and incident ; but Mr. Le Fanu has discovered an encaustie pro- 


‘cess ; he seems to burn his pictures into the material with which he works. 


There are scenes of very great power in 


* Guy Deverell.’ That terrible ninth chapter of the third volume, where General Lennox and his wife await ‘in the 
green-chamber’ that event which for ever parts them, is a masterpiece of genius.”—Press. 

‘* This story is exceedingly good, and like all Mr. Le Fanu’s—and this is a great merit—flows with greater force 
instead of dying out as it approaches its end. Lady Jane Lennox’s passion and despair are delineated with a depth of 
touch which shows the higher powers on which Mr. Le Fanu can draw.”—Spectator. 





THE CYPRESSES. 


By the Author of “ Caste,” and “* Mr. Arle.” 
2 Vols. 





THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 
Br tae Hoy. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
In 2 Vols. 


f 


} 


MR. HOGARTH’S WILL. 


By the Author of “ Clara Morrison,” and “Tender and True.” 
3 Vols. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
By Lavy GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


3 Vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





SHAKESPEARE, 


1625. 


The Exact Reprint of this ‘* Famous Folio” Edition is now Completed. 
Price £1 11s. 6d., cloth bound ; large paper, £2 12s. 6d. ; and folio, £5 5s. 





SHAKESPEARE, 


THE COMEDIES 
THE HISTORIES 
THE TRAGEDIES 


1623, 


REPRINTED. 


‘ Price 10s. 6d. 
eae Ol 
(Just out) Price 10s. 6d. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


PERICLES, 


PRINCE 


OF TYRE. 


Reprinted from the Third Folio, 1664, to range with the above. 





London: L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 





NEW WORKS. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. A 


Novel. By the Author of “George Geith.” 3 Vols. 
[This day 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Broken to Harness.” 3 
Vols. [Ready this day. 


‘MISS FORRESTER. ANovel. By Mrs. 
Epwarps, Author of “The Morals of Mayfair.” 3 Vols. 
[Ready this day. 


*,* “ Miss Forrester” is one of the most powerfully-written 
stories of what is called the ‘‘Sensational” School that has ap- 


peared for some years. 
RHODA FLEMI NG. A Novel. By 
[Ready this day. 


eorcE Mexevirn. 3 Vols. 


Sportsman, 
Vols. 
[Ready. 


“MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” Xc. 


JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier. 


and Gentleman. A Novel. By Captain Newa.y. 2 


[This day. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
‘GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “ Too Much 


Alone,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Phemie Keller.” 1 Vol. 6s. 
[ Ready. 


“TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of “ City 
. and Suburb.” 6s. 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of “ George 
Geith,” &c. 6s. 


"THE WORLD in the CHURCH. By the Author 
of “ George Geith.” 6s. 


TREVLYN HOLD. ba the Authorof “ East Lynn,” 
. 6s. 





DENIS DONNE. By Awnre Tuomas, Author of 
“Theo Leigh.” 6s. 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” &c. 6s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of “ Sword 


and Gown,” &c. 5s. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the same Author. 6s. 


BORDER and BASTILLE. By the Author of 
“Maurice Dering.” 6s. 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone.” 4s. 6d. 


JOHN at boy 5 Poy LEGACY. By the Au- 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By Georcr Av- 


eustus Sara. 6s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 














THE NEW NOVELS. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


**The of Edward Irving,” &c. 


DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, 


Author of “ Temptation,” &c. 3 v. 
“A clever story, elegantly written, natural, and developed 


with growing interest.”— Post. 
OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 


tures of a Queen’s Aide-de-Camp. By Captain W. W. 


Kwnottys. 3 Vols. 
Tilus- 


ST. OLAVE’S. Cheap Edition. 


trated by J. E. Mritars, R.A. 5s. bound, forming the N 
Volume of Hunsr & Biackerr’s Standard Li 8 he New 


HiURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Mr NEWBY will shortly publish, in 3 Vols., 


COMMON SENSE. 


By the Author of “ Kate Kennedy,” “Wondrous Strange.” 





NEW NOVEL, BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 

Just ready, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 
SNOODED JESSALINE; 
OR, THE HONOUR OF A HOUSE, 

A Novel. 

By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 

London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





NEW STORY. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
bevelled boards, . 


THE STAFF SURGEON; 
OR, LIFE IN ENGLAND AND CANADA. 
A Story. By E. 8. T. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 








NEW WORK ON POLAND BY MR. SUTHERLAND 


EDWA 
Just ready, in 2 Vols., with Introduction and Appendices, 


THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A 
POLISH INSURRECTION. 
FROM OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL SOURCES. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
Late Special Correspondent of the Times in Poland. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Early in November will be published, price 2s. 6d., 


UNCH’S POCKET BOOK. 
Hinstrated by Jouw Texxren, Caannes Keene, and C. H. 


Benner. 
Punch Office, 8, Fleet Stroet. 
rE5) 








MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Immediately, in 1 handsome 4to Vol., 21s., cloth extra ; Sis. 6d. 
morocco 


Nearly ready, in 4to, 31s. 6d., 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 
A Series of Twenty Phoseus hs from the Best E vi 
of his most Celebrated Paintings, with the Life written 
Giorgio Vasari, translated, with Notes and Illustrations by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster; and an Appendix, containing a 
Complete List of the authenticated Works of Raphael, 
translated from Passavant’s “ Rafael Von Urbino Sein 
Vater.” 

Now ready, in 2 Vols., 8vo, 248., cloth, 

THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered 
into English Blank Verse. By Guorcz Muscnrays, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Now ready, New Edition, in 1 thick Vol., 8vo, price 16s., 


THE LOGIC of BANKING: a Familiar 
Exposition of the Principles of Reasoning, and their A li- 
cation to the Art and the Science of Banking. By the 
Late James Wintram Griisarr, F.R.S., one of the Directors 
of the London and Westminster Bank, and formerly General 
Manager. 

*,* This forms the Third Volume of Grumant's Compunte 
Worgs. 


Shortly, in 1 VoL, 8vo, 


THE HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of 
BANKING, and BANKING in IRELAND. By the 
Late James Wriuiam Grunarr, Forming the Fourth 
Volume of his complete Works. 


Lately published, Seventh Edition, in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 2is., 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING, 
By James W. Givwarr. 


Shortly, in post 8vo, cloth, 


SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS. 


y Cuaries Kyicut. 


Now ready, in fsep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


COMMON WORDS with CURIOUS DE- 


RIVATIONS. By Arcup racon Surrn, M.A., Vicar of Erith. 
Immediately, fScp. 8vo, 5s., 


VERSES—NEW and OLD. By Arthur 


Munpsy. 


In the press, Vol. II. of 


THE DECLINE of the ROMAN RE- 
PUBLI M.A. 


Cc. By Gronrece Lone, 
In the press, fsep. Svo, 


THE DUBLIN AFTER 
LECTURES. Third Series. Delivered in BNOON 
ae Museum of Industry, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in 

Svo. 
Lately published, 
The FIRST SERIES, 1863—On ENGLISH LITERATURE, 5s. 
The SECOND SERIES, 1864—On LITERATURE and ART, 6s. 


Shortly, in small 8vo, 


DOMESTIC Pt TURES and TALES. 


C 
Mrs. Atrrep Garry. 
In the press, 


A DICTIONAR 
FICTITIONS PERSONS ay pone 5 F D 


NEW BOOK by MRS. HARRIET 


BEECH STOWE, 
Now ready, fscp. 8vo, 3s., 


SERMONS on the HOLY COMMUNION 
. TON, ro ey. 


A 


In the press, post 8vo, 


SERMONS FRBACHED in the CHAPEL 


of CHELTENHAM CO by the Rev. ALFRED 


BARRY, D.D., Principal. 
Shortly, post 8vo, 


MEHEMET, the KURD, and other 
Turkish Priseman of King’s College, 00d Shanken Orie 
Royal “ ety. 's ege, Member of the 

In preparation, 


THE LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS. 


By Aones Srrickiaxp, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of 


> Nearly ready, 
LAXMAN’S LECTURES é 
TURE. Bohn’s [ustrated 3 SCULP 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. Bohn’s Standard 
Library. 


In the Press, 
A COMPLETE COLLECTION of SYNO- 


NYMS and ANTONYMS. Ven. C. J. Su Vicar of 
Erith, and late Archdeacon of Jamaica. Bohn's Philological 


Immediately, 
AN INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY. 
By Hues Curarx. Edition, Revised and En 


} q ". 
Soeaiae tik R Fiascen, , Rouge Croix. Bohn’s 


BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 431, 


NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 
fe) 


Mr. Lecky on Rationalism. Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. By 
the Author of ‘‘A First 


The Beauclercs, Father and so 99 - 

Som—A Novel. ByCharles ) Tyiit EX, 
e, Author of ** Charlie Ss : 

_ Thornhill,” “* Which is the Old Campelenee By an 

: re ss ih &e. Chapters The Wishes Shop. By the 
oTiggew Author of ‘* Paul Ferroll.” 

Letters from Egypt, 1868—65. | Town Life in the South of 

Cuneiform France. 





Inscriptions. — | 
Gobinean versus Rawlinson. 
ra 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By A. K. H. B. With 41 
Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. T. Pritchett. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. [On November 10. 


Works by the same Author. 


Recreations of a Country| Autumn Holidays of a 
Parson, Srconp SEeERIEs. Country Parson, 3s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. Graver Thoughts of a 

Leisure Hours in Town, Country Parson, Seconp 
3s. Series, 3s. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher in | Critical Essays of a Country 
Town and Country, 3s. 6d. Parson, 9s. 

111. 


MOZART’S LETTERS (1769— 


1791), translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout, 
by y WaLLace 2 Vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait 
and Fac-simile, price 18s. [On Saturday next. 


1V. 
JOURNALS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of MISS BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 
1852. Edited by Lapy Tueresa Lewis. 3 Vols., 
8vo, with 3 Portraits, 42s. 


v. 
TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By Cuartes Boner. With 5 Maps and 
43 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromo-lithography. 
8vo, price 21s. [On Saturday next. 


Lord Palmerston. 





vi. 


TRAVELS in EGYPT and SYRIA. 


By 8. 8S. Hitt, Author of “ Travels in Siberia.” 8vo, 
price 14s, 
VIL. 


THE AMULET: a Tale of Spanish 


California. Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 
VIII. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 


REIGN of GEORGE III. [1745—1802]. By the 
t Hon. W. N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, in 
F Monthly Vols., 6s. each. Vol. II. on Tuesday 


next. 


REVOLUTIONS of RACE: being 


the First Volume of “Revolutions in English His- 


tory.” Seger VauGcHAN, D.D. A New and Re- 
vised Edition, price 15s., on Tuesday next. 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES 


People’s Edition, in Three Monthly Parts, crown 8vo, 
price 1s. each. Part I. on Tuesday next. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 
TIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Joun Srcarr Mit, 
= for ae as Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo, 


XII. 


EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern, 
Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and Panegyrical. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Boorn, B.A. Second Exlition. 
enlarged and rearranged. Fscp. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

XII. 


THE ILIADof HOMER in ENGLISH 


HEXAMETER VERS®. By J. Henry Dart, M.A, 
of Exeter College, Oxford. In 1 Vol., price 21s. 


XIV. 


THE TREASURY of BOTANY, on 


the plan of Maunder’s Popular Treasuries. Edited by 
J. spiey, M.D., F.R.S., and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
With 20 Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs by 
W.H. Fitch. 2 Parts, 18s. [On November 9. 


MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA, 


abridged from Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS, by F. 
J. Farre, M.D., assisted by R. Benriey, M.R.C.S., 


and R. Warinoton, F.R.8. 1 Vol., 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. By James Coptanp, M.D. Abridged 
from the larger Work by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
COPLAND, MRCS. 1'Vol., 8vo, 36s. 

XVII. 
A TREATISE on the SCREW PRO- 


PELL SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW 
pa By Joun Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
; With many Illustrations. In 


written and 
34 Monthly Parts, royal 4to, 2s. 6d each. Part IL. on 
Tuesday next. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, extra fsep. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER. 


By HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., M.A., 


Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge. 





By the same Author, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“Mr. Fawcett has condensed within a single volume of mode- 
rate size a full outline of Political Economy, and by means of 
familiar exposition of the fundamental principles of the science 
has much facilitated its study. The clearness of Mr. Fawcett’s 
treatment of an extensive and difficult subject will render his 
book a valuable companion to the mercantile and political stu- 
dent.”—Morning Post. 





In a few days will be published, 
THE NEUTRALITY OF ENGLAND 
VINDICATED. 


A Letter to the President of the United States. 


By WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT (of the Inner Temple), 
Author of “‘ Letters of Historicus.” 


By the same Author, 


LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By HISTORICUS. 


Reprinted from the Times, with considerable Additions. 
8vo, 7s. 6d: 


Also, 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


SECOND EDITION, published this day. 


Two Vols., 8vo, cloth; with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and 
Plans illustrating the Route, price 28s., 


A NARRATIVE OF 
A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL & EASTERN ARABIA, 


1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the 8th 
Regiment Bombay N.I. 

** Since Bruce, no traveller has appeared, in our judgment, 
able to bring before the reader with such vivid reality the scenes 
of an entirely new country, and the usages of hitherto unknown 
men, nor to invest with so much interest his own career of per- 
sonal adventure among comrades of so strange an order; since 
Kinglake, none possessed of that union of scholar-like refine- 
ment and knowledge of the world with picturesque genius, wit 
and irony, which appeals with such force to cultivated and 
fastidious classes of readers.”—Edinburgh Review. 


SECOND EDITION, this day, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d., 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-5. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON. 

** Admirable, in Lady Gordon’s book, is the descriptive power 
its author displays, and the faculty of ore up visions of 
the scenes she visited and the people she fell in with, sweet and 
distinct as the bells heard by Eothen in the desert !"—T'imes. 








This day is published, Two Vols., fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 14s., 


POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 


OF THE NORSE-GERMAN and CARLOVINGIAN CYCLES, 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 





This day is published, fscp. 8vo, cloth, price ¢s., 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT ; 


and other Poems. By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 





This day is published, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, 
8vo, cloth, price 21s., 


PREHISTORIC MAN: 
RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION 
IN THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 

By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 

Revised and partly re-written, with numerous Illustrations. 


This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 


DIPLOMATARIUM ANGLICUM AVI 
SAXONICI. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARTERS, 

From the Reign of King thelberht of Kent, a.v. DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror, containing—I. Miscellaneous 
Charters.—II. Wills.—I1I. Guilds.—IV. Manumissions and 
Acquittances. 

With a Translation of the Anglo-Saxon. 
By BENJAMIN THORPE, 


Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Munich, and of the 
Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


WORKS BY DAVID MASSON, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND BELLES-LEITRES IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A Review, with en pants some Comments on 
Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. Fsep. 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL and 
CRITICAL; chiefly on the English Poets. 8vo,‘cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS and their 
STYLES ; being a Critical Sketch of the History of 


British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN MILTON, narrated 
in connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Lite. 
rary History of His Time, Vol. 1. &vo, cloth, price 18s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
476 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


THE HARVEST of the SEA. A 


Contribution to the Natural and Economic History of British 
Food Fishes. By James G. Berrram. With 50 Illustrations. 
8vo. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


JEWISH CHURCH. By Dean Srantey. Part II1.—Samuel to 
the Captivity. Maps. 8vo, 16s. [Nov. 10th. 


PEKING and the PEKINGESE, 


during the FIRST YEAR of the BRITISH EMBASSY at 
PEKING. By Staff-Surgeon D. F. Renniz, M.D. Map and 
Illustrations, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. [Nov. 10th.. 


THE ZAMBESI and its TRIBU- 


TARIES; and the wg of Lakes Shirwa and Ny 
1858—1864. By Davin and Cuar.ves Livinestonx. Map an 
Illustrations, 8vo. [Nov. 10th 


**Tt has been my object in this work to give as clear an account 
as I was able of tracts of country previously unexplored, with 
their river systems, natural productions, and capabilities ; and 
to bring before my count en, and all others interested in the 
cause of humanity, the m entailed by the slave-trade in its 
inland phases ; a subject on which I and my companions are the 
first who have had eR ney vo of forming a judgment. . .. 
I would hope that whatever my descriptions want in clearness, 
or literary skill, may, in a measure, be compensated by the 
novelty of the scenes described, and the additional informa- 
tion afforded on that curse of i? and that shame, even now, 
in the nineteenth century, of an European nation—the slave- 
trade.”—Preface. 


ON the ART of PAINTING on 


GLASS. _ By the late Cuartes Winston. Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 


NOTES on the BATTLE of WATER- 


LOO. By the late General Sir James SHaw Kenvepy, K.C.B., 
with a Memoir of his Life and Services. Plans. 8vo. 


MEMORIALS of SERVICE in 


INDIA of the Late Major MACPHERSON, C.B., Agent for 
the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in Orissa, and at the Court. 
of Scindiah during the Mutiny. Edited by His Brormxr. Portrait. 
and lilustrations. 8vo, 


CHINESE MISCELLANIES : a Col- 


ection of Essays and Notes. By Sir Joan Francis Davis, Bart., 
K.C.B, Post 8vo. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE: 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Based on “ The- 
Handbook of Architecture,” Revised, A ented and Re- 
arranged. By James Ferousson, F.R.S. ith 540 Llustra- 
tions. Vol. I. 8vo. (Uniform with “The Modern Styles of 
Architecture.”) 


TRANSLATIONS from ASSCHY- 


LUS, EURIPIDES, and the LATER POETS of GREECE. By 
Dean Mitmay. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


‘A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 


BIBLE, for the Use of Families and Students. Condensed from 
the Larger Dictionary. Edited by Wa. Smirnu, LL.D. Illustra- 
tions. edium 8vo. 21s. [Nov. 10. 


*‘ A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or other, is indis- 
pensable for every family. The Divine and the Scholar must 
still have recourse to the Larger Dictionary ; but to Families. 
and Students in the Universities, and to that numerous class of 

rsons who must be conten with results, this Concise Dic- 
ionary will supply all the necessary information for the elucida- 
dation and exp tion of the Bible.”—Preface. 


THE ANCIENT EASTERN 
MONARCHIES, Vol. III. ; containing MEDIA and BABY- 
noe 1A. By Rev. Georaz Rawiinson, M.A. Map and Illustra- 

ons. 8vo. 





LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT: 


Comprising a History of the Invention and Introduction of the 
Steam Engine. By Samuren Sites. Portraits and Lilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Completion of “The Lives of the Engineers.” 


WILD WALES: its People, Lan- 


guage, and “me By Groree Borrow, Author of the 
Bible in Spain.” A New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 


THE MONASTERIES of the 


LEVANT. _ By the Hon. Ronerr Curnzoy. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL of 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY: The Old Testament. Edited by 
Ws. Suire, LL.D. Maps and Woodcuts. Post aad? 6d. 
Nov. 10th, 





THE STUDENT'S. BLACKSTONE : 


a Systematic Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, 
Adapted to the Present State of the Law. By R. Matcoim 
Kear, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Nov. 10th. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, 
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PUBLIC OBSEQUIES. 


LL the argument, and reasoning, and 
theorizing in the world will not per- 

suade mankind to attach no importance to 
obituary ceremonies. The world has made 
progress enough since the days of Abraham, 
and still the sentiment which induced the 
patriarch to desire that his bones might be 
laid in the Cave of Machpelah sooner than 
in any other equally eligible cavity, is as 
strong now as it was in the most ancient 
times. It is indeed a curious reflection 
that the more civilized a nation becomes, the 
more enlightened its tone of thought, the 
more luxurious and refined its mode of life, 
the more intense becomes its feeling with 
regard to the pageant of sepulture. Pro- 
bably there has never been a nation where 
education of a high class was so general as 
amidst our own at the present day ; and 
yet there certainly has never been a nation 
where the obligation to keep up a certain 
pomp and ceremony at the consignment of 
the corpse to its last resting-place was re- 
cognized so generally and obeyed so impli- 
citly. The Egyptians looked forward to a 
resurrection in the very flesh which was 
embalmed. Our ideas, if not more definite 
on this subject, are, at all events, more 
spiritualized. The ashes of many great 
Romans were buried in urns high in the 
deep blue air of Rome. They were re- 
solved, come what might, that their actual 
bodies should not be dismembered or dis- 
graced. But the instinct is so universal, 
that we need not go cut of our way to 
find reasons for it. It must admit 
of some sound justification, if we 
could only appreciate it. We have, 
therefore, no doubt that this sort of 
idolatry of the mere outward form of 
humanity has some solid basis of argu- 
ment which might be pleaded in its de- 
fence. No reasonable man, even though 
he could not tell the “ Marseillaise”’ from 
“God Save the Queen,” would deny that 
music had a potent influence on the minds 
of average humanity ; and in much the 
same way, those to whom it seems a 
matter of absolute and supreme indiffe- 
rence whether their dead bodies are buried 
in Kensal Green; or chucked into a pit 
with all the paupers who die on the self- 
same day in the “ fossi communi” of 
Naples; or sunk at sea with a cannon- 
ball tied to their feet, there to stand up- 


right at the bottom of the ocean, op- 
pressed into rigidity with the weight 
of the waters; or burnt upon a 


funeral pile ; or made away with in any 
respectable or disreputable fashion—must 
still fairly admit that the vast majority of 
mankind do attach extreme importance 
to the disposal of their bodies after death, 
and are practically influenced by the 


consideration what is to become of 
their mortal tenements. Throughout 
the American war, the one universal 


desire of the Federal soldiers was, that 
their bodies, if they fell in battle, might 
be buried in their own States, and amidst 
their own people. The trade of embalmers 
became a most lucrative one in connexion 
with the war, simply and solely from the 
extraordinary desire of the relatives of 
the Northern soldiers to get their bodies 
brought home after death. Even the 


placid blood of the Danish soldiery was 
stirred to far greater indignation by a re- 
port that the Prussians buried the bodies 





of their dead countrymen without funeral 
obsequies, than by any of the more valid 
injuries inflicted upon Denmark by the 
German invasion. However, it is useless 
to attempt to prove that nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilization has increased rather than 
diminished the almost morbid sentiment 
about the disposal of the remains of those 
we have loved, or known, or honoured. 
We might as well undertake to prove that 
hunger and thirst are human attributes, or 
that our age is distinguished by a passion 
for reading. 

If proof were wanted, it would be found 
in the circumstances which have attended 
the death of the great English statesman 
whose funeral is the one event of the pre- 
sent week. When it was known that 
Lord Palmerston was to be _ buried 
quietly at Romsey Churchyard, there was 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction. Yet 
there was much to he said in favour of the 
place originally proposed. He who ceased 
to be Premier of England only with his last 
sigh, had expressed a wish to be buried in 
the Hampshirev illage where hisfather’s and 
mother’s bones were placed. Never, too, 
was there a man with whom pomp, or show, 
or ceremony of any kind, seemed less con- 


sonant. There was nothing, to use a 
French term—for which we know of 
no corresponding one in English — 


grandiose about the dead Minister. His 
tastes and habits and language were 
simple almost to a fault, and thus it was 
natural enough that his burial should be, 
like his life, simple, and plain, and un- 
demonstrative. But somehow or other 
the English public could not endure the 
notion that the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, the man who but yesterday was the 
greatest in station and power amongst 
living Englishmen, whose name had been 
for generations a sort of symbol for English 
statesmanship—should be consigned to the 
grave like any unknown country squire or 
wealthy tradesman. It is the fashion to 
talk of the differences between different 
classes of English society. Yet in many 
respects there is much in common between 
all persons—high or low, rich or poor— 
who speak the English tongue. What 
person interested in the poor but must 
have known scores of cases where families, 
not removed above the danger of daily 
want, have spent the income of weeks, or 
months, or a year, in order to secure what 
they considered a decent burial for some 
relative they loved. And, in accordance 
with the same instinct, the English public 
could not rest contented till it learned 
that Lord Palmerston would be buried 
with all due state, and pomp, and honour, 
in Westminster Abbey. So strong 
was this feeling, that it extinguished all 
others; and in consequence, the great 
public funeral of this week was almost 
forced upon the Government. Little as 
we sympathize ourselves with the exag- 
gerated importance attached to the ques- 
tion where a man’s bones are laid to 
moulder, we yet admit fully that, in a not 
altogether vulgar sense, the popular demand 
for a public funeral was a just one. What 
estimate posterity may place upon Lord 
Palmerston is a question which can- 
not be decided yet, and whose discussion 
would be out of place in these columns. 
But this much we may say confidently, that 
if not a great man he will occupy a great 
place in English history. To our minds 
he was rather an Afneas, than an Achilles 
or a Hector of politics, Of the main 
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eventsof his long life hecouldsay with truth, 
“Quorum pars magna fui,” but of none 
could he say fairly, “ Quorum pars max- 
ima.” Yet the events were so great in 
themselves that even to have played am 
important, though not the first, paré m 
them constitutes a valid claim to 

ness. It was right, after all, that where Pitt, 
and Canning, and Fox are buried, there Pal 
merston should be interred also. He will 
bring one more association to that grand 
old abbey where our men of wit, and 
learning, and fame, and power, and 
genius, have been buried, before the con 
secration of all the cemeteries which line 
the Appian and the Latin ways of London. 
We have got a true Pantheon ; and it is, 
on the whole, well that its attractions 
should be maintained intact. We cannot 
doubt that many a young man on enter- 
ing public life has been fired with a desire 
to attain such fame as shall entitle him te 
rest within that hallowed fane. It is edd, 
perhaps, that such a consideration should 
have any power on the decision grownup 
men make as to the life they shall fead, 
the honours they shall aspire to, the plea- 
sures they shall forego; but still, the fact 
is so. Moreover, in an age not too much 
addicted to sentimentalism, it is perkaps 
well that this superstition, if you like te 
call it so, about the resting-places of the 
dead should be cherished and maintaimed. 
Whether your bones are enclosed in a 
stone mausoleum or a wooden shell, 
must be a matter of indifference to think- 
ing men; but, as long as mankind attach 
a value to funeral rites, it is well that 
those who are worthy of honour should 
have paid to them at their deaths the 
houours of a stately burial. 

But yet, somehow, though we deem these 
public funerals necessary, and perhaps use- 
ful, their details jar strangely upon our 
English taste. Our British nature assimi- 
lates itself badly to occasions of publie dis- 
play. We can never act our parts, or assist, 
to use the continental phrase, at a foneral 
with satisfaction to ourselves or others. These 
things undoubtedly they manage better 
in France. It is possible the feelings of 
Frenchmen may not be as deep as those of 
Englishmen. At any rate we always 
assume this to be the case. But unques 
tionably they show their feelings more 
deeply at the appropriate moment. There 
are few men who have attained any sort of 
position in England who are not com- 
pelled from time to time to attend the 
funerals of colleagues, or of men in their 
own pursuits of life, with whom they 
were on terms of acquaintance. Any- 
thing more dreary than such cere 
monials cannot well be conceived. It 
is impossible, indeed, it should be 
otherwise. If Jones dies, Smith and 
Brown, who met him on business, dimed 
with him twice a-year, and nodded to him 
if they met him in the street, cannot be 
expected to feel or show profound grief, 
because their acquaintance is interrupted by 
death. And what Jones was to Smith and 
Brown, Lord Palmerston must have been te 
the vast majority of those who attended his 
funeral. The dead man himself had at 
tended so many such ceremonies ; he knew 
so well the conversation that goes om om 
such occasions, the impatience to get the 
matter over, and the coldness with whieh 
the parting words are listened to, net t» 
prefer a more quiet funeral, where only 
those who really knew and loved him 
should stand around his grave. However 
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it was not so to be; and Lord Palmerston 
himself would have been the first to say, 
that if the nation wishes its great men to 
be buried at Westminster, there, and not 
elsewhere, they ought to lie. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
The Odyssey of Homer, Rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By George Musgrave, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. (Bell & Daldy.) 


d Sige time seems to be rapidly approaching 
when it may not be altogether absurd 
to make a division of all men into two classes 
—namely, those who have translated Homer, 
and those who have not translated Homer. 
The first division must, of course, always re- 
main a very small one ; and yet it contains 
a sufficient number of individuals to make 
it very desirable for everyone to ponder well, 
before he leaves his blameless and unobtru- 
sive position among the large majority of 
non-translators, to increase the number of the 
minority who are translators. Certainly, no 
positive want exists to justify the proceeding. 
The older English versions of the Odyssey 
are, to say the least of them, respectable ; and 
areader unable to cope with the poem in the 
original could not fail to derive a fair notion 
of it from any one of them. If more than 
this is desired—and the desire is a most laud- 
able one—it may now be obtained in Mr. 
Worsley’s recent translation, in which the 
stanza of Spenser has been most happily and 
successfully employed as the form for largely 
oe the beauty and truth of the 
Greek. the existence of this version, as 
well as of that of the Dean of Canterbury, 
the present translator does not appear to be 
aware. At any rate, he makes no allusion to 
it in his somewhat rambling and gossipping, 
but unpretentious preface. Probably, how- 
ever, the greater part, if not the whole of Mr. 
M ve’s task was completed before the pub- 
lication of Worsley’s picturesque and faithful 
—for poem it deserves to be called, al- 
though it is the reflection of another’s work, 
and not an original exercise of thought. 

It would be unreasonable, however, to ex- 
pect. that previous occupation of the field 
should deter fresh candidates for public fame 
from entering the lists, especially at a time 
when Homeric translation is so much in 
fashion, and is occupying so much attention, 
as it does at present. There is great satisfac- 
tion, too, in contemplating the state of a 
country which, like England, can show a 
class in which wealth and ease do not end in 
nothing but luxury and idleness—a class 
which, in advancing life, does not forget the 
elassic studies of its academic youth, but can 
continue them with increasing delight, find- 
ing in them the highest intellectual pleasure, 
and sometimes the best antidote against phy- 
sical pain. This last-mentioned virtue which 
seems to lie in the translation of Homer, has, 
we t to learn, been in request by his latest 
translator ; for he, like Lord Derby, is a 
yictim to Podagra, and has sometimes foand 
the turning of a Greek hexameter into Eng- 
lish decasyllables as good or better than a 
dose of colchicum ; and proved the Sove- 
reign of Poets to be the strongest antagonist 
to the tyrannous usage of the Queen of Dis- 


ease. 
The work of translation has, indeed, 
an irresistible fascination. It is good to 
hold the mind in long and constant contact 
of the closest kind with the thoughts and 
words of some great master of a language not 
our own. The duty of finding an English 
equivalent for the spirit, and, if it be possible, 
for the body of the original, compels the 
most attentive study of the author, and also 
the deepest investigation of all the resources 
of the vernacular. Mo a tmpe a 
of both tongues than in any r way; an 
the translator, at the end of his labour, will 
find that he has enriched his own 
more plentifully than if 
the same time been spent by him in ori- 
ginal composition in his own language. There 











can be no doubt that the private profit and 
pleasure of translation are great. 

The task of rendering a great poem 
into English is of a kind to give all 
the interest of a long journey during its 
progress, and to secure a feeling of satis- 
faction, mingled with a pleasing regret, 
upon arriving at its termination. Its con- 
clusion within a reasonable time may be 
looked forward to with certainty, and each 
day’s travel may be measured to suit indivi- 
dual ability and convenience. When it is 
completed, and frequently as we imagine not 
until then, the question arises—What is to 
be done with it? The applause of a select 
circle of friends seems an insufficient recom- 
pense. And even that is hardly to be ob- 
tained without resorting to the printing-press 
—for where is the friendship to be met with 
that will read through twenty-four books of 
an Epic poem in manuscript? The pleasure 
of the work has been enjoyed, and is ex- 
hausted. Scire twwm nihil est, nisi te seire 
hoe, sciat alter. There is only one way in 
which the past pleasure can be renewed, and 
the accumulated treasure exhibited for admi- 
ration. It goes to press—the correction of 
the proof-sheets perhaps supplies an enjoy- 
ment even surpassing that of the production 
of the copy—it becomes a book—it is pub- 
lished—and there is one more English trans- 
lation in the field. 

This sketch of the history of many a trans- 
lation does not, however, seem applicable in 
all its features to that of the two handsome 
volumes now before us. Their producer has 
thought (as he tells us) of utility to others, 
as well as of improvement and amusement 
for himself. He believes that a new version 
of the Odyssey may be useful in the nine- 
teenth century to the rising mass of ‘‘ middle- 
class scholars,” who may be presumed to have 
a taste—or whose taste, at least, should be 
encouraged—for the best works in literature, 
which cannot in their case be gratified from 
the originals. A claim is, therefore, made of 
having “‘ befriended this novus ordo in the 
literary commonwealth,” and of having had 
**some rational motives for beginning and 
ending a work which, if it had novelty alone 
to commend it, and aimed not mainly at 
usefulness, might as well have never been 
essayed.” 

We cannot allow ourselves the gratification 
of believing that these commendable inten- 
tions have been realized. There is no exhi- 
bition of any of.the more recent criticism, 
or freshly-acquired knowledge of the East, 
which should make a nineteenth century 
version of the Odyssey more lifelike and 
useful than the older ones. The new trans- 
lation, indeed, has the merit of being toler- 
ably fluent and readable. The lines are cor- 
rect to the ear, but are monotonous, and 
totally deficient in the variety and rhythm 
which is now looked for in the blank verse 
which aspires to be poetry, and is not satis- 
fied with being printed in lengths of ten 
syllables, that will scan and look like it. It 
is more literal than Pope ; but not so close to 
the original, or so true to it, as Cowper. The 
extent to which the Greek has been amplified 
and diluted—to some degree, no doubt, a 
necessity, as claimed in the preface—may be 


judged by comparing the number of lines in 
the first six books with those in Cowper’s ver- 
sion and in Homer :— 
Musgrave Cowper. Homer. 
Book I. ...... 709 564 444 
Book IL. ...... 691 553 454 
Book IIT...... 809 624 497 
Book LV....... 1,351 1,028 847 
Book V. ...... 769 598 492 
Book VI...... 514 409 331 


But the unavoidable limits of extension 
have been far exceeded. Why, for instance, 
should the two words yeposwéia wévroy (B. II. 
v. 431) be enlarged to— 

That sea 
Marked with the shadows of the passing clouds? 

Why should Book III. commence with the 
lines— 

Now did the sun, the beauteous lake saline 


Of ocean leavi to the brazen vault 
Of heav’n on high soar upward ? 
478 
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where one line and a-half of the Greek is 
turned into nearly three lines of the English, 
and Homer’s repieadXéa Xipyny is diluted into 
the not very beauteous saline mixture of the 
translation. 

An instance of the way in which the pro- 
fuse multiplication of words enfeebles and 
destroys the truthfulness and simplicity of 
Homer may be seen in the description where 
we ‘‘have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea,” in Book IV. (Musgrave v. 637 ; Homer 
v. 400) :— 

Whene’er the sun his midway course completes 
And reaches central sky, this truthful seer, 
‘*The Old Man of the Sea,” from ocean wave 
His form reveals emergent, while the spray, 
From the dark rippling stirr’d by Western airs, 
Around him rises ; and, the dry land gain’d, 

In some deep cave’s recess he sinks to sleep. 
Fair Halosydna’s offspring,—the sea-calves, — 
In thronging numbers all around him lie, 

His slumber sharing. From white ocean’s wave 
They, too, their forms upheave, and noxious scents 
From the abysses of the deep exhale. 

E’en to this spot, when orient light shall dawn, 
Will I conduct thee, and in order apt 

Thine ambush set : do thou, thyself, meanwhile, 
From all the crew that on thy well-bench’d ship 
Are best approv’d, choose, with discretion, three : 
But, first, in all the tricky, startling wiles 

Of this ‘‘Old Man” I must enlighten thee. 

The sea-calves, first, will he begin to count 

And carefully inspect ; and when the tale 

He has completed, and the herd review’d, 

He in the midst therefore will lay him down 

As would a shepherd in a flock of sheep : 

And, when in slumber thou shalt see him sunk, 
With all thy might and vigour strain and strive 
There toretain bim ; struggle as he may 

On instant flight intent ; for, this t’ effect, 

He will all shapes assume :—Whatever things 
Move on earth’s surface,—water !—and the flames 
That supernat’ral flash ! will he become : 

But, hold him fast, unmov’d :— and moreand more 
Compression use: Yet, when himself again 
Restor’d, with language he shall thee accost, 

In form the same as when thou sawest him 

In slumber wrapt, then, noble youth ! relax 
That grip severe, and set the ‘‘ Old Man” free : 
And bid him tell thee which, of all the gods, 
Thy life is thus embitt’ring ; bid him say 

How thou shalt homeward speed, and voyagemake 
O’er the fish-teeming sea. 


As it has been observed of Shakspeare that 
he has drawn his Caliban and similar cha- 
racters in such a way as to compel the belief 
that if such existences could be, they must 
be such as he has made them ; so it may be 
said of Homer, that he has, by force of ad- 
herence to nature, when he is describing it, 
made his supernatural additions seem as 
truthful as the realities with which they are 
associated. But this charm is lost in trans- 
lation which sacrifices the original for the 
sake of turning its own lines with the greater 
facility afforded by loose amplification, and 
by the introduction of epithets and allusions 
not to be discovered in the Greek. 

The romantic and adventurous character of 
the Odyssey, and so many of its scenes, always 
invite comparison between it and the most 
familiar collection of Oriental tales, but do 
not justify such a transference from it as 
is made in this passage. Homer calls 
Proteus *‘ the veracious old man of the sea ;” 
but the translation has “‘this truthful seer, 
The Old Man of the Sea,” where, for the sake 
of yielding to a recollection of the Arabian 
Nights, the pra te of the readers are car- 
ried away from Homer and Proteus, to Sin- 
bad the Sailor and his troublesome old marine 
acquaintance. It is an offence against art to 
attempt to force resemblance into identity— 
and the resemblance in the present case is 
one of name only. Then, why is the perawy 
gpuxi (duly Englished in Liddell and Scott as 
‘*the dark ripple”) to have its quiet and 
tender beauty spoiled by the false addition 
of “spray,” and the whole truth and repose 
of the description destroyed ? 

In a somewhat earlier part of the same 
book (B. IV. 359), there are some lines 
which not only are unduly expanded, but also 
misrepresent the original to the extent of 
making nonsense of it. Homer has— 
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which becomes— 
Tn that land 


All those who in the healing art are train’d 
Their fellow-subjects in all skill surpass ; 
And they of Pceon’s generation are ; 


the passage being perfectly easy, and the 

meaning being, as given by Cowper :— 
There every man in skill medicinal 
Excels, for they are sons of Pceon all. 


In other places one has to complain of such 


rendéringsas ‘‘sownd goodsense” forthe ¢pévag 


éo@\a¢ which constituted one of the excellen- 
cies of Penelope. Or such a phrase as occurs 
in the last of the following lines(B. II. 292) : 


Go to! old man! 
Hence to thy home, and to thy little ones 
Prognostics utter, lest, by some mischance, 
They, at some future day, should come to grief. 
Or a poetical epithet of frequent use, turned 
into ‘‘words that wing’d appear’d to leave 
her lips,” which can only mean that the words 
were actually seen to take their way from the 
mouth by the help of some kind of flying 
apparatus. Or the very prosaic expression of 
the danger in which the suitors might stand 
from the vengeance of Telemachus (B. II. v. 


531) :-— 
His wish 
May haply bear him to the fertile soil 
Of Ephyre, that hence (?—thence) he may import 
Its fatal poisons, steep them in a cup, 
And thus effect the murder of us all. 


The end of Book III. is not ill turned, but 
there is the unfortunate occurrence of a 
rhyme :— 

Then, when Aurora, offspring of the dawn, 
With roseate fingers orient re-appear’d, 

The steeds again they coupled, and themselves 
The ornate car ascended ; from the porch 

And corridor out rushing :—then anew 

The charioteer with thong the coursers lash’d 
To urge their pace, and, nothing loth, the twain 
Dash’d on apace, and to that fertile plain 
Whose harvest is of wheat at length they came ; 
And there the journey ended : with such speed 
Did those fleet creatures fly. But now the sun 
Went down ; and every road in darkness lay. 


In Book IX. the point of the story of 
Ulysses and the Cyclops is spoiled by using 
** No One” as the rendering of OYTI : as it 
is difficult to conceive ‘‘ No One ” as standing 
for a proper name. Cowper loses it altogether, 
by declining to translate the word, and has—- 


My name is Outis ; Outis I am called 
At home, abroad, wherever I am known. 


Pope and Worsley have ‘‘ Noman,” which 
may pass muster as an English name ; and 
Shelley in ‘* The Cyclops” has ‘‘ Nobody ”— 
**Mr. Nobody” is not bad English. Here, 
too, we may remark that caurvdAa rééa is not 
‘“hended bows;” nor aiyaviac dodiyavdove 
**darts with iron sockets.” We may also note 
the infelicity of translating yaAxéve in its 
primary meaning in the lines :— 

And e’en as when some coppersmith has plung’d 
In icy stream a large-siz’d adze or axe, 

Which with resounding noise is heard to hiss 

As he the metal tempers, for on this 

Depends the iron’s strength, &c. 


The well-known passage containing the 
meeting with the shade of Ajax in Book XI. 
is rendered thus :— 


I spake, and, as I ceas’d, the airy shade 

Of the swift-footed son of AZacus 

At once withdrew, through meads of asphodel 
Wide striding, and in spirit all elate 

At hearing of my witness to the fame 

Of his illustrious son. And then, behold ! 
Full many another soul of the great dead 
Lamenting stood before me, each in turn 
His tale of woe recounting. But, the shade 
Of Ajax, son of Telamon, aloof 

And at far distance hover'd, still irate, 
Upon that triumph brooding which I won 
When, at the moorings of our fleet, the strife 
For great Achilles’ arms between us rose. 
Thetis, his venerable mother, these 

For our contention proffer’d ; but the sons 
Of Trojan race and Pallas made th’ award, 
Would that in such a contest I had ne'er 
The vict’'ry gained ! but for that panoply 
Ne’er had this earth on such a hero clos’d 
As Ajax was, who both in manly form 

And eens deeds next to the faultless son 
Of Peleus all the chiefs of Greece surpass’d. 








With gentle speech I thus accosted him :— 

**Q Ajax ! son of Telamon the Good ! 

Yearns not thine heart, now that among the dead 
Thou movest only, to forget the wrath 

*Gainst me excited for the single sake 

Of that pernicious armour? For, the gods 

Into the bane of Greece converted it. 

For thou, thy country’s tower of defence, 

To death succumb’ dst ; and each surviving Greek 
That death deplor’d with sorrow as intense 

As for Achilles, son of Peleus, mourn’d. 

No mortal man this evil wrought ; but Jove 
With bitter grudge the host of arméd Greece 
Incessantly pursued, and upon thee 

Thy fatal doom impos’d. But now, O king! 
Draw nigh and hear my voice, and heed my words.” 
I paus’d, but answer none did he vouchsafe ; 
But, into Erebus ’mid other shades 

Of the defunct pass’d onward : and from thence, 
However anger’d, might he speech have sought, 
Or I with him convers’d, but for the wish 
Within me deep implanted to behold 

The shades of other dead. 


We marvel at the want of ear which could 
tolerate such a word as “ succumb’dst ;” and 
while submitting the extract to the judgment 
of our readers as a fair specimen of the whole 
translation, we must say that it exhibits no 
power of grasping the original, and little 
skill in dealing with the fresh language in 
which it is to be clothed. 

The execution of the work appears to be 
uniform throughout, and we give, as a con- 
cluding extract, a part of the account of the 
slaughter of the suitors, from the last book : 


Not one of us the string 

Of that stout bow could draw ; for, far too weak 
We all were prov’d : but when Ulysses’ turn 
To handle that stupendous weapon came, 
We with one voice against the swineherd rail’d 
And bade him not deliver it, though much 
Telemachus insisted : but, alone 
The youth prevail’d and his command enforced. 
Then did the great Ulysses with his hands 
That weapon grasp : with ease the bow he bent, 
And through the rings of steel the arrow shot. 
Then, to the threshold springing, up he stood 
And, with terrific glances, dart on dart 
Among our band sent flying, and the prince 
Antinoiis killed : aye—and with truest aim, 
Those deadly shafts upon the rest he pour’d, 
And suitor upon suitor fell around ! 
Most manifest it was that in that hour 
Some one of the immortals was his aid 
Immediate granting : for, with swift pursuit, 
The palace through, upon our band they press’d, 
On ev’ry side down hewing us, till moans 
Most piteous and a bellow most uncouth 
From smitten men arose, upon whose skulls 
The death-stroke fell; and all the pavement 

round 
Was with the carnage reeking. By such doom, 
O royal Agamemnon, died we all, 
Whose corses, at this hour, within the walls 
Of prince Ulysses’ palace lie ; of rites 
Funereal depriv’d ;—for, not as yet 
Have those who lov’d us in their sev’ral homes 
Of this our fatal ending heard ; the friends 
Who, having from our wounds the clotted blood 
Lav’d and remov’d, would on the bier their slain 
Have duly laid, and their bereavement wail’d : 
The last of honour which the dead can know. 








IRISH LACE-MAKERS. 


The Lace-makers : Sketches of Irish Character ; 
with some Account of the Effort to Establish 
Lacemaking in Ireland. By Mrs. Meredith. 
(Jackson, Walford & Hodder.) 


N\ RS. MEREDITH brings to a labour of 
‘it love a true Catholic spirit, which cannot 
fail to enlist the sympathies of all who seek 
to ameliorate the condition of the very poor 
of Ireland by legitimate means. This spirit 
is sure to be responded to by those whom it 
is sought to benefit no less then by statesmen 
and philanthropists ; for surely it is a great 


| blessing conferred, to have opened up new 
fields of industry and remunerative labour, 


congenial to the tastes of a people so imagina- 
tive as the Irish, who have an utter dislike to 
all work that is merely mechanical and uncon- 
trollable by fancy, or has a price fixed which 
cannot be unsettled by any manceuvring. 

*T likes the crochet best, ma’am,” said a girl, 
**because there’s hope in it. I may get ever so 
much for what I makes, if 1 happen to hit on a 
new stitch, and all the time I’m at it, I don’t 
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know but I may have a lot of money i 

me, and I’m kep in spirits like, to the las 
moment ; but that pillow-work—och, "tis horrid 
ma’am ! you're e sinsible from the begin- 
ning that you’re only to get the trifle of a 

no more nor no less, and no thoughts will help 


you, you must go on with the thing to your 
ordthers, which is what J won’t do, until I can’t 
help it, plase God!” 


‘* Make an Irishman rich,” says Mrs. 
Meredith, ‘and you denationalize him at 
once, and for ever; you take the heart out 
of him : he is no longer the unadulterated re- 
presentative of old Erin. To know the Irish 
poor is to know Ireland.” In the introduc- 
tion to the tales and the appendix we get a 
pretty clear notion of the causes that have 
brought about the decline of those lace- 
schools, which were called into existence 
when famine ravaged Lreland in 1847. ‘‘ The 
female children of the poor all over the land 
became the subject of instruction (by ladies) 
in making up of various articles for sale. At 
first this was done with a very indefinite 
purpose, but the productions were kindly 
welcomed, and a great demand promoted the 
industrial effort.” In 1851 the Census 
showed a return of 902 pupils in the various 
arts of crochet laces, point lace (the highest 
development of crochet), pillow lace, lace 
running, embroidery, sewed-muslin work, 
plain sewing, knitting and tatting ; but the 
extent of the diffusion of needlework far ex- 
ceeded this return. When men could not 
work, the fingers of little girls were busy 
with the lace work, and ladies generously 
came forward with their rich medizval 
patterns of old point and guipures, and 
uniting for the common weal, gave their time 
and thoughts to the formation of schools and 
the organization of labour. 


Mrs. Hand, the wife of the rector of the 
parish of Clones, threw her whole energies 
into the task of teaching little girls to crochet, 
and soon her school ‘‘ assumed the formidable 
proportions of a large mercantile concern.” 
Overwhelmed by it, in 1854 she was upon 
the point of giving up the undertaking, but 
her lace-makers, in a touching letter, which 
is given at length, induced her to remain at 
her post, until some four or five years after 
when, compelled to withdraw, ‘‘she indu 
an accomplished lady, who had been trained 
in the best schools of art, to settle in Clones, 
and to undertake the business for her own 
benefit.” The Clones School and Mrs. 
Meredith’s Adelaide School at Cork were the 
latest to give up, but ‘‘ the hands” of the 
Adelaide School, turning all at once to the 
inferior sorts of lace, ‘‘ the production of any 
of the better kinds is now attended with an 
expense that absorbs the profits.” The coarse 
grotesque-looking fabric which replaced the 
delicate tracery that the ‘‘ hooked needle” 
had elaborated, the fashions quickly discarded, 
but at the expense of the more valuable article, 
the demand for which fell off in consequence 
of the bad name which the former brought 
down upon Irish manufacture. Indeed, Irish 
point declined in public favour as well as the 
sewed muslin manufacture, and upon an — 
being made to Her Majesty to favour Iri 
point with her royal patronage, ‘‘ the Queen 
very properly suggested in her reply that the 
art should be better cultivated, and directed 
that the best instructions and the newest 
patterns should be sent for to France for the 
purpose.” In 1850 a Normal Lace School in 
Dublin, ‘‘ for teaching girls to make pillow- 
laces, Valenciennes, Maltese, and English,” 
was established by the Ladies’ Irish Indus- 
trial Society. A good house was taken for 
the school, and ‘‘ teachers were brought 
from Belgium and England.” The story 
of Ellen Harrington illustrates the pro- 
ficiency to be attained in lace manipulation 
by the culture of the art of designing 
connected with it. In the Kensington 
School of Art Ellen Harrington “ went 
through the whole curriculum of the Govern- 
ment School of Design,” and “became an 
artist and a lady, her drawing entitling her 
to certificates and allowances of money to 
pursue her studentlife.” It is a new i 
to us to find that in the hands of even a 
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erade artist, the hooked needle becomes as it 
were the pencil of a painter. With some it 
is a simple matter of imitative necessity, 
with others a poem wrought with passion, 
aud like the climate of the island ‘‘ half sun- 
shine half tears,” a mingled tale of smiles and 
sorrow. Stitches belong to districts. The mode 
of working in one place cannot be taught in 
another, to produce quite the same effect. 


Tx combination the stitches formed a pattern, 
and this. pattern became a picture, and this 
picture was nothing more nor less than the 
eharacteristics of the neighbourhoods, as they 
appeared to the eye of the maker. Here, in the 
smali matter of crochet lace, the conception of 
‘the mind through the vision was developed in 
natural order. Crochet was topographical, and 
described its birthplace with a surprising 
aceuracy. That produced in the boggy districts 
was full of minute fibrous interlacery ; and the 
specimens from the mountainous rocky places 
hada peculiar style, which displayed some 
notion of cubic proportions; while the pieces 
fabricated in the soft, damp, watery places of 
the. green, fresh vegetative south, were overrun 
with flowers and foliage of the most luxuriant 
variety. 


Fashion’ kindles invention and industry ; 
demand creates supply in all articles of 
decorative attire. There is a life and 
beauty in the stitch formed by the human 
hand, to which neither the loom nor the 
sewing-machine can attain ; there is as great 
2 distinction between these, as there is be- 
tween 2 finished miniature and a common- 
place photograph. As soon as machinery 
ee in, a cheap imitation gluts the market, 

the fashion declines. Polka knitting, 
Shetland shawls, Irish point, and sewed 
masiim, all, at first sources of wealth in 
woman’s hands, have shared the same fate ; 
‘the clever division of labour, which the 
tale of Mary Desmond illusirates, furnishes 


proof of the suitability of Irish point to 


read over a wide surface of more or less 
skilled artizans the benefits of a healthy and 


imereasing trade. Mary Desmond, a peasant 


irl, who was early received in the Carriginis 
oak School, had an intuitive perception of 


-what was required to be done, and generally, 


after a few hours of patient and laborious 
application, handed in a “bit” of beautiful 

ions and exquisite needlework, the 
stitches being chosen with a fine sense of 
suitability,.and the character of the “‘ study ” 
being admirably preserved. 

The ‘*‘bit” stock, from which laces were 
made, had the effect of producing goods 
rapidly, as by dividing the patterns into 
sections, and getting the different portions 
made by several hands at the same time, 
abundance of material was ready to be 
formed into any new combination, which a 
tasteful designer might select. We are told 
in the appendix, that there is a stitch 

iar to the women of Lower Normandy, 
in the province of Calvados, called Rucroe ; 
which is used to join together the flowers 
and scrolls of lace that are made on pillows, 
amd is of the same character as crochet 
“barring,” the means by which the ‘“ bits,” 
in Irish point, are united. 

The old race of Ireland wants something from 
its legislators. Its women beg for a boon that 
could be easily ted ; nay, they deserve it, 

the sacred right which entitles those to help 


by the Ulster champion Cuchulainn. 

is noble lady was found by her suitor e 
in giving instruction in such arts; and if any 
‘earned Irishian will translate and publish the 
minute description of a lady’s dress, contained 
the story of the ‘‘Courtship of the Woman 
Little Dowry,” who was sought in marriage 
monarch of Erin in the sixth century, it 
be seen that, in those days, no small amount 
ivation was bestowed on the manufactures, 
our coun are still addicted. 
from unin ing, to know that we 
h an instance to show of the persistence 
and its among the various races 
: in this island. In ease of crochet 
is is to be particularly remarked. Quite 


“Tar back age, in which the beautiful Eimer was 
‘perel 
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distinct from the pillow laces, the common 
property of many mixed families, crochet is not 
imitative in its manipulation, it has had no 
formula or models to copy from, no foreign fore- 
runners to take pattern by, and yet it took its 
place in the land ; avoiding the small portions 
of the country where the other sorts of lace 
prevail, and maintaining its distance from sewed 
muslin and from other kinds of needlework, it 
stands the om. gg gp ts of an inherent power 
in an old stock. The Spaniards used it for some 
of their ornamental work, and this favours the 
report of its Milesian ancestry ; but, with or 
without a pedigree, and in conjunction with all 
other manufactures in which the female popula- 
tion of Ireland have employed themselves, we 
commend it to the consideration of the guardians 
of pauper girls, and the educators of the work- 
ing classes in that country. Give Irishwomen 
special training for their peculiar faculties, and 
there can be no reason why Ireland should not 
be, in the British dominions, what Vosges, Ypres, 
Malines, and Valence,, are in their respective 
countries. 


The tales themselves are pleasantly told ; 
but they are only the means of awaking at- 
tention to a subject which the author has 
at heart. ‘‘The events they narrate are 
facts, but the plots are fictitious. Names of 
persons and places are suppressed, and the 
tales are supplied from various sources.” 
We cannot lay the book aside without 
heartily thanking Mrs. Meredith for having 
placed in our hands the contents of what 
might have formed an important Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book, free from all the dry 
wide-of-the-mark details which make official 
publications sealed books to all but the 
initiated. 








RELIGIOUS POEMS AND RELIGIOUS 
ROMANCES, 


The Two Worlds ; or, Here and Hereafter. An 
Epic in Five Books. By W. Howell. ° (Simp- 
kin and Marshall.) 

Sursum ; or, Sparks Flying Upward:® by the 
Rev. H. A. Rawes, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Longmans. ) 3 

The Pillar of Fire ; or, Israel in Bondage. By 
the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. (Virtue Brothers 
& Co.) 

E were wrong in supposing that religious 
epics had ceased. Mr. Howell com- 
menced one, he tells us, as a pastime, and 
ossibly some parts of it, at least, as a joke. 
nstead of the orthodox twelve books, we 
have only five ; but the author declares that 
his trumpet, at all events, “‘ gives no uncer- 
tain sound.”’ And, as he confesses to laugh- 
ing at man’s follies, he must not complain if 
we class the publication of ‘*‘ Here and Here- 
after” as one of them—duly remembering, 
however, to follow his example throughout, 
and ** pity his sorrows” also. It is, we 
know, very presumptuous to criticise an 
author who is enabled to speak thus of him- 
self :— 
I, Revelation, now resume my place, 
As thy instructor ; 

but we are bound to say this state of things 

did not last very long, for, a little lower 

down, the poet finds he has undertaken too 

much, and 
Again, O Revelation ! now I seek 
Thy further aid ! 

As may be gathered from the title, the end 

of the world is one of the interludes, and is 

thus described :— 
Earth flies amain ; heaven rolls away. 
Their noise is great—their bruit is spread. 
The mighty Gabriel hears ; 

—(as, indeed, he cannot very well fail to do)— 


The books are opened ; each 
Beholds his own, writ by himself, &c. 
We have often heard that no man was ever 
written down ry é by himself, but this isa 
terrible proof of that axiom. 
All things are new : the sea has disappeared, 
For, as a type of death, it finds no place. 
But when the Millennium has well set in, it 
seems to come back very unaccountably, for 
The earth is ; the sea its roar keeps up ; 
Its fulness brings, in happy industry. 








However, after Satan’s final outbreak, it 
really does go away for good— 


No gallant ship is seen ; eternal day 
Has dawned, and night has fled away. 


These two lines are meant to be blank verse 
of the ordinary length. Our author lisps in 
numbers sometimes, but he is quite uncon- 
scious of doing so. The idea of the Millen- 
nium is thoroughly business- and Cumming- 
like. Everything is to go on much in the 
same way that it does now ; indeed, it is to 
be to heaven something of what purgatory 
is to hell. Pleasure is on her trial, as it 
were ; she *“‘her garland throws around the 
well-set limbs of labouring swains ;” she 
‘*keeps high court,” and ‘‘intones its ser- 


vices.” The heavenly band is thus de- 
scribed :— 

Lo! harps of God, ne’er out of tune ; their 
strings 


Are fingered by immortal hands, and chord 
Well with the trump of God, 


Mr. Howell does not mean, we are sure, to be 
profane, but this last line does in fact repre- 
sent the Almighty as blowing his own 
trumpet. What for, only he who “ instructs 
Revelation ” can possibly tell ! 

Then we meet with the lost spirits, as may be 
supposed ; and they hold a debate, but it is at 
the end of the poem. They seem to have 
got into a much more uncomfortable position 
than when we first made their acquaintance 
in Milton. They are now lodged in the 
centre of the earth, along with the wicked. 
But we have no room for their speeches. 
They make a hole in what we facetiously call 
the earth’s crust, and are on the point of 
escaping, when—the Millennium is ‘‘ up,” 
and everybody departs finally to his own 
place. 

‘¢ Sursum ” is not an epic—indeed, half of 
it is in prose; but the poem of ‘* Mary” 
aims at epical dignity. It appears to be a 
sort of catalogue, for the most part, of those 
the author thinks have been already released 
from purgatory, or never had to pass 
through it. 


From Adam downward, all the saints are there ; 
and each is ticketed off in this wise :— 


There Noe dwells, 
At rest beyond the flood. 


As he did this for a considerable time on 
this sublunary globe, it can be no novelty to 
him in heaven. This is the first time we 
ever heard that 

Joseph kept his raiment undefiled 

In sinful Egypt. 


On the contrary, we always thought that was 
precisely the ‘‘ little affair” that remained in 
the hands of Potiphar’s wife. The author 
has a singular taste for calling everybody 
*¢ Virgin.” A dim remembrance of some of 
the more striking passages in the life of 
David does, indeed, prevent that epithet 
being applied to him ; but there is surely no 
authority for calling Abel, Melchisedech, 
and Joshua, Virgin-martyrs and warriors. 
Melchisedech’s father and mother, it is true, 
are not recorded, but that is quite another 
matter. 

A very different composition is ‘‘ The 
Pillar of Fire.” Religious romances are 
much more successful things than religious 
poems. The latter must always embrace no 
inconsiderable amount of theology; the 
former may be content with only the skeleton 
of Biblical history, and, without offending 
the devotion or taste of anyone, may 
modify the received narrative into the sha 
best adapted to convey the moral of the 
story. This is a very ingenious specimen of 
the religious novel. The form, that of a 
tale told in letters, is not perhaps the most 
attractive ; but it would have been difficult 
to introduce the minute descriptions of 
Egypt, which is one of the author’s principal 
objects, by any other device. 

Sesostris, Prince of Tyre, visits Egypt, 
about forty years before the first public ap- 

nce of Moses as leader of the Hebrews, 
and in his letters to his mother, Epiphia, 
the wonders of Egypt, then in all its gory, 
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are detailed at length. To judge of the pro- 
bable accuracy of this guide-book to ancient 
Egypt would require as deep and conscien- 
tious a study as the author himself has be- 
stowed upon the subject. Egypt offers pecu- 
liar facilities for a panoramic reconstruction. 
The climate, the main features of the 
country, and much of the ancient architec- 
ture, have been little changed for thousands 
of years. The inner life of the Egyptians is 
well known also. The chief difficulties in a 
story which is to comprise the Exodus, are 
chronological and dynastic: but the very 
discrepancies of the old annalists, and the 
simplicity of the Mosaic account, leave it 
open to a reverential novelist to construct a 
most interesting plot, which may violate 
neither scriptural certainties nor historical 
probabilities. Sesostris finds the Queen 
Amense on the throne, and is cordially re- 
ceived by her and Remeses, her son and 
heir. The latter is a man of a most exalted 
character, in all respects with ideas far above 
the superstitions of Egypt. Sesostris is 
much interested in the condition of the 
Hebrews, who are just becoming an object 
of apprehension to their masters. He con- 
sults Remeses about them, who is willing to 
do all in his power to assist, but is placed in 
a difficult position, owing to the restrictions 
which the priesthood and the inflexible cus- 
toms of Egypt cast even about the throne. 
Their long conversations and speculations 
about religion and history are interrupted by 
the outbreak of a war with Ethiopia, which 
brings on the stage Prince Mceris, nephew of 
the Queen. He is a man of a thoroughly 
Egyptian type—mysterious, designing, and 
ambitious. But for the birth of Remeses, 
which happened shortly after the death of 
Amense’s husband, he would be next in suc- 
cession to the crown. He has always looked 
upon Remeses as an intruder, and makes no 
secret of his disappointment. By some 
means, he has discovered the private history 
of certain aun in the earlier part of the 
Queen’s life, and has extorted, under the threat 
of revealing them to Remeses, powers and con- 
cessions never before accorded to a subject. 
The more, however, he obtains, the more he 
desires, and will at last be content with 
nothing else than the promise of a share of 
the crown on the Queen’s death. His duties 
as generalissimo call him to Ethiopia, and 
during his absence Amense resolves to abdi- 
cate in favour of Remeses, and so secure for 
her son the undivided sovereignty. Ac- 
cordingly, the preparations are commanded, 
and Remeses retires to the subterranean 
temples in which the novitiate of an Egyptian 
king must be accomplished. For forty days 
these rites and trials continue; but before 
their termination, both Moeris and Remeses 
become possessed of the fatal secret. What 
it is, and the result, we recommend our 
readers to discover from the book itself. 


Forty years elapse between the first and 
the third part. During the interval, we are 
introduced to Job, from whom Moses re- 
ceives the materials for his history of the 
creation, and composes it in the wilderness. 
Then the scene is Egypt again, but Remeses 
and Meeris are gone. Perhaps this part is 
not so well done, but the difficulties are 
much greater. The precision of the Biblical 
narrative leaves little scope for the imagina- 
tion. Still, the natural reasons for what is 
called the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart are 
fairly insinuated. We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Ingraham has not sufficiently re- 
membered the position Moses must formerly 
have held at the Court of Egypt, in which he 
had been brought up, with which Pharaoh- 
Hophra could not but be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. This might have given oppor- 
tunity for some striking episodes, in which 
the young Tyrian prince, Remeses, so called 
after his father’s old friend, might have 
borne a . Perhaps, however, the story is 
already long enough, and the author judged 
rightly in hastening to the catastrophe, espe- 
cially as it was one which could not be 
altered from the received account. 

Mr. Ingraham has managed to combine an 


unimpeachable orthodoxy with great stores 








of learning and display of imagination, and 
the story of Remeses, the son of Amense, 
will have a wide and lasting popularity. 





FRENCH FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Le Paupérisme et les Associations de Prévoyance. 
By Emile Laurent. Ouvrage couronné par 
? Institut. Second edition. (Guillaumin, Paris.) 





E author of these volumes has proposed 

to himself a task of great extent and 
difficulty, and has executed it with marked 
success. The present condition of the labour- 
ing classes, their needs, their aspirations, 
their tendencies, and the broad features of 
their life, both domestic and industrial, are 
viewed with reference to the various methods 
employed for improving their condition, and 
the forms in which they are enabled to 
exercise habits of forethought in the widest 
sense of the word. In England, where 
provident institutions grow up by the force 
of circumstances, and are regulated by the 
caprice of Parliament, we may learn a great 
deal from M. Laurent’s philosophical and 
exhaustive treatise. 

In tracing the character and extent of the 
evil which societies for mutual help are best 
qualified to remedy, M. Laurent draws an 
accurate distinction between poverty and 
pauperism, and also points out distinctions 
which are the creation of locality. Thus, 
what an English operative would consider a 
position of privation would be looked upon 
as one of opulence by his Irish brother ; 
while a material difference between the con- 
dition of the English and that of the French 
workman in relation to their employers 
arises from the fact that in France the pro- 
portion of masters employing a large number 
of hands is relatively much smaller than in 
England. Everywhere, however, the primary 
and radical cause of indigence, misery, and 
pauperism is improvidence—a word which 
implies a whole aggregation of evil habits, 
vice, recklessness, and moral weakness. 

If improvidence be the cause of the mis- 
chief, it is clear that charities, whether 
private or public, are at best but palliatives, 
and very weak ones, doing often more harm 
than good, for they leave no lesson of provi- 
dence behind them for the future. The 
failure of our own Poor Laws in diminishing 
pauperism affords abundant evidence of this. 
Savings Banks, again, and enterprises of 
similar character, however valuable to a cer- 
tain extent, are merely the most rudimentary 
form of provident institutions. It is in mutual 
association among the working classes them- 
selves that a much more decisive and more 
summary remedy is to be found. Individual 
action, even accompanied by error, is worth 
infinitely more than any form of State provi- 
dence. Let the operatives initiate and keep 
under their own control, as far as may be, the 
institutions that are to improve their condi- 
tion. Let it be the office of the State, and of 
those whose social position, or whose acquaint- 
ance with the subject, entitles them to be 
heard apon it, to prevent the societies 
from falling into error, or to help them out 
of it, by spreading abroad among them a 
knowledge of sound principles of manage- 
ment, and by expounding the mathematical 
requisites for success. If honorary members 
will render this intellectual assistance, 
Friendly Societies may be made the means of 
overcoming hostility between class and class, 
wherever it happens to exist. Such societies 
afford the best of all teaching—that of 
example. They not only secure to the work- 
ing man, by the sacrifice of a small portion 
of his wages, an efficient resource against 
sickness, old age, and poverty, but also incul- 
cate a moral lesson by the family spirit they 
develop, and create a sort of obligation to | 
good and honourable conduct in life. 

As there is nothing new under the sun, 
so Friendly Societies are in a great measure 
the spontaneous working out of principles 
which have always been in operation. 

















Though M. Laurent takes occasion to smile 
at the claims of our English Oddfellows and | 


Foresters to a fabulous antiquity, dating | 
back in the former case to the fifty-fifth year 
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of the Christian era, yet he quotes with 
approval a dictum of a pace age 
economist of Paris, M. Hub that 
Friendly Societies are not the work of any 
man or of any power; that they appear m 
the history of civilization as a necessary 
product of the labour of ages. He finds the 
germ of them in a Law of the Twelve Tables, 
as regards Greece; and in the colleges 
founded by Numa, at Rome ; in the ne of 
ancient Scandinavia ; and in the similar asso- 
ciations which existed in France during the 
Middle Ages. Though the principle op 
which these latter were founded owed its 
existence to the need which the workmen 
and tradesmen felt of some means of resis 

the exactions and oppressions of the 1 

of the soil, yet it had other very valuable 
applications. M. Laurent quotes at length, 
from the regulations of many of those guilds 
and brotherhoods which are still extant, 
clauses showing the conditians of morality 
and good conduct imposed upon the mem- 
bers, and the application of the fuads to the 
relief of those in sickness or distress. Under 
the name of Companionage, a species of 
Freemasonry among operatives still exists im. 
France, but it is subject to grave defeats, 
considered as a provident institution, and to 
the operation of causes which have greatly 
diminished its influence and numbers Ie 
what measure these several historical pre- 
decessors of the existing Friendly Sacieties 
have contributed to its present organization, 
our author confesses himself unable te. 
decide, but he holds that they have all had. 
their share. 


Passing on, however, to the existing — 
of these associations, we have already had 
the pleasure to notice (Reaper, August 12, 
1865), M. Laurent’s admirable views in re- 
spect to friendly societies in England, as well 
as in a previous article (REapER, December 
31, 1864) to give some particulars of the 
condition of those in Belgium. In 

other parts of the Continent they are mume- 
rous and flourishing. In France, between 
1852 and 1863, the number of societies in- 
creased from 2,438, to 4,721; the members 
from 270,000, to 680,000; and their funds 
from 400,0001., to 1,400,000/. (sterling). In 
Russia, on the contrary, the system of serf- 
dom, which till recently existed, has 
vented the exercise of provident habits, for 
while each lord was, so to speak, responsible 
for the existence of his peasants, they neither 
would nor could provide for themselves. 


The legislation on Friendly Societies im 
France is contained in a law of July 15, 
1850, which created the distinction between 
those societies which are and are not recog- 
nized as establishments of public utility, and 
an organic decree, embodying the details of 
management and somewhat altering the 
original law, of March 26, 1852. In Eng- 
land, as we know, the legislative enactments 
exhibit all the eccentricity which Parliamené 
seems to rejoice in displaying when it gets 
hold of a subject affecting the industrial 
classes. In the spirit, however, of legislation, 
M. Laurent thinks, and he is probably right, 
that there is little real difference between 
that of England, France, and Belgium on this 
subject. ‘lhe two latter are almost identical 
The interference of legislation in England ip 
the matter of Friendly Societies is quite ab- 
normal ; and in France it is much less than 
in most things, so that in principle the twe 
systems of legislation nearly balance each 
other. The best advice that can be given to 
both is to let the execution of the law in prac- 
tice be as forbearing as possible. The legal 
decisions with regard to Friendly Societies in 
France do not appear to have been either 


| important or numerous, though there is ne 


provision there, as here, to oust the ordinary 
tribunals, and give provident societies cheap 
law in the County Courts. In France, as m 
Belgium, honorary distinctions, medals, and 
even crosses of the Legion of Honour, are 
granted to members and officers of Friendly 
Societies, who are recommended for the pur- 
pose by the Government Commission. 


Deferred annuities for old age may be pro- 
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mised by a Friendly Society, but only if 
there are a sufficient number of honorary 
members to guarantee them. Honorary 
members are not, in most cases, mere volun- 
tary subscribers, but persons who make the 
same periodical contribution as the other 
members, without demanding any relief or 
benefit from the society ; still the restriction 
is an unscientific one, and hardly likely to 
be of much value. There is, as in England, 
a Government office for granting Deferred 
Annuities, but for reasons which must be 
familiar to every one acquainted with the 
subject, it has not been more successful or more 
popular than the sister Government institu- 
tion here. 

M. Laurent’s book is stored with practical 
information of all kinds, and is a perfect en- 
cyclopsedia with oe to the subject on 
which it treats. ere seems to be one 

uestion very much agitated in France which 
not trouble us here—the relations of the 
Friendly Societies with the medical profes- 
sion. England, there are so many young 
medical practitioners in every town to whom 
it is worth while to accept the office of ad- 
viser to a Friendly Society, however low the 
remuneration attached to it, that the socie- 
ties have ne difficulty in getting well served ; 
byt the French medical men appear to be 
very much dissatisfied with the terms offered 
to them. The supply of medicines is usually 
made a separate question from that of me- 
dical attendance, and by making a special 
arrangement with the apothecaries, the socie- 
ties are able to procure medicines at an 
average cost, for the whole of the empire, of 
about two francs per member per annum. 

M. Laurent has faith in the future of 
mutual societies. He is certain that every 
day will disclose in them some new applica- 
tion of the principle of association and recip- 
rocity ; but he urges the absolute necessity of 
their being based upon the most rigidly accu- 


‘\ pate estimates. He discusses at length nume- 


rous objects which he thinks capable of ‘‘ mu- 
tualization,” to use his own language. These 
are, provision for failure of employment ; the 
adoption of orphans and the assistance of 
widows; the education and apprenticeship of 
children ; the providing articles of consump- 
tion ; baths and laundries; the lending of 
money for the advancement in life of the 
members upon sounder and, at the same 
time, more liberal principles than those by 
which the English Loan Rocieties are regu- 
lated ; the supervision of funerals, not merely 
the providing the funeral expenses, but the 
of a private grave, and the aboli- 
tion of much that is unpleasant in existing 
customs nt the providing se on de dwell- 
ings ; uiring a mu ibrary, &c. 
Holding thete convictions of the value 
of Friendly Societies, M. Laurent is 
anxious to see their operations extended, 
particularly in country parts, and notices 
with approval the Parochial Friendly 
Society scheme introduced into the House 
of Lords a few years _ Lord 
Lansdowne. He would also like to see a 
of mutuality in the second degree 
established between the several Friendly 
Societies, but this is a point which he admits 
to present many difficulties. 

The subject of Co-operative Societies also 
enters into the plan of this work. They are 
of three kinds : for consumption, which pre- 
vail most in England; for credit, which 
flourish princi in Germany; and for 
production. The German Credit Banks have 
made very rapid eee. The first of the 
kind was established on October 1, 1850, 
and there are now 662 such banks, with 
200,000 members, and a ‘gsm equivalent to 
2,000,000/. sterling. Mr. Laurent desires to 
see Co-operative and Friendly Societies work- 
ing in union. Warmly and eloquently he 

upon those favoured by fortune and b 
i ction to encourage and assist bo 
forms of effort on the of the working 
classes to help themselves, tng. Se 
wealthy that, though in the conflict of 
they t hold their own, it is the union of 
the classes only which must be the salvation 


of society, 








THE BROTHERS. 

The Brothers: a Novel. By Anna H. 

In 2vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
N these days, when novels fall around us as 
thick as autumn leaves, and often as 
crude and indigestible as unripe berries, it is 
a real satisfaction to come upon one which is 
simply faultless in grammar and diction, 
and when considerable grace of style and 
artistic skill in composition are to be added 
to its merits, this satisfaction becomes a well- 

defined pleasure. 

In the story before us we are carried on 
agreeably from chapter to chapter, the events 
occur at a fair and just rate of progression, 
the sentiments are not spun out to gossamer, 
the details are not dwelt upon to inanity. 
The narrative flows briskly ; and the language, 
bright, sparkling, pointed, would make a 
duller story readable. These merits, it must 
be confessed, are partly owing to the grand 
discovery booksellers are at last making, that 
three volumes are not absolutely indispensable 
to the existence of an orthodox novel. Who 
can say what dreary dead levels, what waste 
of incidents, what halts and dislocations, 
even in well-constructed stories, have been 
occasioned, time out of mind, by that in- 
evitable third volume, or rather by the 
second out of the three ; for it is the second 
volume which is usually the superfluous one, 
and which the practised novel skimmer, 
beginning of course at the final catastrophe, 
and recurring to the beginning of the story, 
if he is sufficiently affected by the fate of the 
personages to care to know how they entered 
on their career, is wont to leave unread. 

Free from the encumbrance of a middle 
volume, Miss Drury tells her tale naturally 
and vivaciously. She does not aspire to 
originality in the portraiture of character. 
Her men and women are all drawn from 
types common enough in the world of fiction, 
and just sufficiently lifelike to give their 








doings and sayings an air of probability. 
They are well grouped and skilfully con- 

trasted ; and with one or two exceptions, | 
which we shall notice presently, their keep- | 
ing is well-maintained throughout. The | 
story itself stands on the border-land between 

the sensational and the religious novels, par- | 
taking in some degree of the character of | 
both. The sensation element leads us 
to the verge of some of those thrilling 
‘* situations ” which have stiffened the hair | 
of novel readers so often of late; but the | 
chief catastrophe stops short of crime, and | 
the milder element of moral correction and 
instruction is suffered to prevail, having had 
sufficient stimulus in the course of the story 
to keep it from languishing in the sphere of 
common-place. As the characters are well 
contrasted—the frank, insouciant Roland with 
the self-willed, impetuous Harcourt; the 
worldly, high-spirited Stella with the 
gentle, gracious Marion ; the reverend, sage 
Brudenel with the reckless adventurer, 
Saville’; the twaddling Mrs. Porchester with 
the rigid Anglican curate—so there is also 
a pleasing and effective contrast observable 
in the interchange of locality. The de- 
scriptions of Baden and the Black Forest 
form an agreeable counterpart to the English 
village and ancestral mansion. We give an 
extract from one of the Baden chapters :— 


We are again at Baden-Baden, and Harcourt 
Clarendon and Gervase Wray are sauntering 
together under the horse-chesnut trees, whose 
rich blossom betrays that it is unfashionably 
early in the season. There is hardly any stir 
in the place as yet—the booths are not half 
opened, the promenade is desolate, the hotels 
are more than half empty, but the country is in 
its loveliest dress, and the inhabitants can enjoy 
that loveliness in peace and quiet, which is 
more than they can do later in the year. What 
perverse spirit of contradiction had driven his 
companion here now, Gervase could not fathom ; 
his remonstrances had been thrown away, and to 
Baden he had come in May, when there was 
nothing in the world to see but the beauty of 
nature. They had been here now two or three 
days, and Wray had contrived to exist, with the 
help of the table d’héte, theatre, and écarté ; and, 
being of a philosophic temperament, was con- 
tented to remain, so long as he had nothing to 
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pay. He humoured his friend in every whim, 
and bore with his c ing moods as no one 
else, perhaps, would have done, for it was no 
easy task.. As they turned down the Allée on 
the present occasion, Harcourt suddenly stopped 
short. ‘*I shall go a little way by myself now, 
Gervase ; I will meet you again in an hour or 
two,” he said, and struck off to the left, secure 
that his companion would not even wish to 
follow, when he saw where he was going. 

There was another watching him, however, 
who had fewer scruples where he followed, to 
compass his ends; and as the young man 
entered the cemetery, adark, stealthy figure was 
not many paces behind, though keepi ack till 
a favourable opportunity should offer. Uncon- 
scious of being observed, Harcourt strode on, a 
little perplexed at first in finding what he 
sought, for changes are rapid in God’s acre, and 
the army of crosses had moved an encampment 
farther since he saw them last. The keeper of 
the cemetery, however, helped him to recollect 
the spot, and pointed out the resting-place of 
Mr. Saville with some pride, as many English 
had asked to see it. His end had made quite a 
sensation ; only, with a significant jerk of his 
thumb, one did not talk much about it down 
there. He had kept it tidy and clean, but there 
was no one in the place to give any orders, and 
to hang wreaths upon it now. Oh, the gentle- 
man was too good — pocketing Harcourt’s 

atuity—and it should be under his special care, 
if he wished it. Perhaps he would like to 
gather a leaf as a souvenir of his dear friend ? 

‘*T have a more lasting one about me,” was 
the Englishman’s answer ; and when left to him- 
self, he stood with his arms leaning on the iron 
rails, gazing down on the stone, with feelings 
against which it could ill protect the dead. 

The motif of the story consists in the love of 
two brothers for a forlorn damsel whom cir- 
cumstances have thrown upon their protection ; 
the hindrances the favoured lover has to 
sustain from the jealousy and determination 
of his rival ; and the tragic occurrences which 
led to that rival’s removal from the scene. 
The sensational incident, par eminence (for 
there is rather a large allowance of minor 
accidents and disasters), is the manslaughter 
of a false and obtrusive retainer by the re- 
jected suitor. And here we find our chief 
fault with the construction of the tale. The 
killing of Trail should have been a little 
more ‘* sensational ;” that is, as we under- 
stand the word wicked. If it was as purely 











| accidental as is supposed—the result merely 
| of a blow given in self-defence--we can 


hardly conceive a brave and honourable man 
like Harcourt Clarendon not going to the 
authorities and teiling the story at once, in- 
stead of trying with such infinite pains to 
hide the evidences of the deed. e could, 
indeed, understand his going moodily on his 
way (in the temper he was then in), doing 
neither the one thing nor the other ;_ but his 
infinite care to disguise the body and dis- 
guise his own identity showed—whatever 
elaborate reasons he may have given for it— 
more of the coward and schemer than is con- 
sistent with the attributes credited to him. 
Then, again, his remorse of conscience for 
the deed is somewhat disproportionate to its 
guilt. What can the meekest of mankind be 
expected to doif a drunken villain assaults 
him with a cocked pistol im his hand, but 
give him a push, and a hard one, if he can ? 
and if the villain falls backward and breaks 
his head against a stone, the slayer of course 
will be sorry and shocked, but still free from 
all guilt before God and man. Harcourt 
was, no doubt, very wrong in humouring 
and spoiling the man beforehand ; but this, 
with its unforeseen consequence, was hardly 
heinous enough to cause the long complicated 
system of shame, concealment, and self-accu- 
sation under which he succumbs. 

Nor can we think Cecil Percival’s conduct 
natural, in keeping secret for two years the 
facts that had come to his knowledge, unless 
the strange casuistry by which he could 
persuade himself into such a course is in- 
tended as a warning against the possible 
tendencies of overstrained Tractarianism in 
warping a good man’s habits of straight- 
forward judgment. The interest in the minor 
characters is well kept up throughout. Stella 
and Percival seem at first an ill-matched pair ; 
but their gradual approximation is cleverly 











described, and we feel no doubt that they 
did each other a great deal of good in the 
conjugal way, while there can be little doubt 
that their home was safe from the bane of 
domestic dulness. 

One of the most effective scenes is the con- 
flagration in the concluding chapter of the 
book. It is dramatically told ; and we 
think altogether that, spicing the sensation 
ingredient a little more highly, a very 
successful piece for the theatre might be con- 
structed out of Miss Drury’s book. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Doctor Harold. By Mrs. Gascoigne. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

HESE three volumes contain four stories 
told by ‘‘ Doctor Harold,”’ the witness and 
actor in them all. This is very well, but the 
stories are made to run one into another, and 
the same persons play a diminishing or in- 
creasing part throughout. We consider this 
a great fault. The tales are in reality quite 
independent and should have been kept so. 
There would have been a completeness in 
each, which is now entirely wanting. The 
first story of all ‘‘The Violet of Violet’s-nest,” 
shows how ‘‘ The Doctor” persuaded Violet, 
the orphan, the governess, and the patient, 
to become, after some hesitation, his wife. 
The second, ‘‘ Esther,” is the old story of an 
unhappy home, seduction, false marriage, 
and death. In the third, “Ina,” Doctor 
Harold thinks he has succeeded in break- 
ing off the engagement of that portionless 
young lady with Sir Rufus Armitage, a young 
and wealthy, but ill-tempered, baronet. Of 
course, as soon as his back is turned the en- 
gagement is renewed. Mrs. Glynne, poor 
but proud, naturally beats the Doctor in 
arranging her own daughter’s affairs. The 
match turns out an unhappy one, and the 
Doctor plays the very foolish part of a sort 
of avenging angel, standing between the 
injured wife and the hanghty Sir Rufus. 
The best scene is where Mrs. Beddoes, the 
nurse, beards Sir Rufus when attempting to 
enter the presence of his wife and her new- 
born babe, with his after-breakfast cigar still 
in his mouth. He is, of course, completely 
put to the rout. The last story, ‘* Uncle 
Guy,” is the best. Uncle Guy is the 
younger brother of Sir Cosmo Gwynne, a 
family of prodigious pedigree. This point 
is very much overdone, and is of no im- 
ere whatever to the plot of the story. 
is youthful affections are thwarted by his 
sister Constance, who, like a true Gwynne, 
looks out both for money and birth, but is 
compelled herself to put up with the latter, 
in the shape of a cousin. Uncle Guy goes to 
India, and is unexpectedly left 120,000/. by a 
stranger, and thereupon returns, at the age of 
forty-six, to England. He has resolved to live 
and die a bachelor, and so assembles all his 
relations to come and spend their Christmas 
with him at Liberty Hall. Count Cosmo, 
the son and heir of Sir Cosmo Gwynne, and 
all the nephews and nieces of Uncle Guy, 
obey the summons. He is most liberal to 
all, and of course gives satisfaction to none. 
Mrs. Constance is very anxious that all 
detrimentals should be shut out from the 
Colonel’s hospitality, and especially from 
access to her two portionless daughters, 
Annie and Constance. But Uncle Guy, 
mindful of his early loves, is equally deter- 
mined that they shall not be thwarted, and, 
with his money and his influence, naturally 
has it all his own way. Annie, before her 
happiness is assured, through anxiety, is 
taken ill of scarlet fever, and Uncle Guy 
carefully nurses her till he falls ill of the 
same disorder. 


8 Vols. 











He is nursed in turn by a | 


certain Cousin Lily, for whom he had per- | 


formed a similar office when young. 
recovery, he resolves to divide his fortune in 
half, and distribute one portion, like a true 
uncle, among his relations. Before the deeds 
are completed, he discovers the state of his 
affections to Cousin Lily, who has long been 
in love with him; and the tale concludes 
with their marriage, or rather with that of 
three or four couples. Perhaps the best 


On his | 
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description in the book is that of Mrs. 
Gwynne, when she finds Guy is going to 
marry himself, after having offered her 
fifteen thousand pounds, and the excuses 
she makes to herself for keeping the money. 
Uncle Guy is not badly drawn himself, but 
the relationships are too complex for so short 
a story. The interest is over before we have 
made acquaintance with the actors. Some of 
them have two different names—a very poor 
device for concealing their identity. 





Shellburn. By Alexander Leighton, Author of 


‘‘Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish 
Life,” &e. In One Volume. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. ) 


Mr. Leieuton has written ‘“ Shellburn ” 
as a model of what a novel should be. 


We fear the model has too strong a taste of | 


some nauseous galenicals, which are intro- 
duced into the prescription that is to cure 
the public of its usurpation of the office of 
lawgiver to literature and director of the 
literary taste of the people, to please those 
for whose especial edification it has been 
formed. To quote Mr. Leighton’s own 
words— 


We fear we must admit that, however cleverly 
written—and there can be no doubt of the talent 
everywhere, through a thousand sources, brought 
into play—the greater part of our fiction is little 
better than a camera-obscura reflection of por- 
tions of society in a state of distemper, where 
we see the figures moving, notice their acts, 
and observe their nods and grimaces, but with- 
out getting any insight into human nature. As 
for the once-valued artistic part—the complex, 
yet natural plot, the peculiar characters, the 
play of the passions, the passions’ speech, the 
dénodiment, the reward of virtue, or, as we 
term it, the moral—we find too often that 
these are the exceptions. The rule seems to be 
signally fulfilled either by a mere piquing of 
the curiosity, with or without a due result, or 
what is more common, an easy chit-chat, 
rendered dolorous by catastrophes, blotched by 
crime, and debased by immoralities. 

lf we consider the almost incalculable im- 

ortance of fiction as a means of moulding the 
eart and inclining the affections towards what 
is good and loveable—wherein we suspect it 
possesses more influence than even the school or 
the pulpit—it becomes a question how far the 
‘‘easy reading,” with the love of excitement 
demanded peremptorily by a peculiar age— 
civilized it may be, yet with tendencies in many 
ways towards a relaxation of the old vigour 
might not be reconciled with more literature, 
higher aspirations after the beautiful in nature 
and character, and a better developed morality. 
I do not say this is not being tried ; we have 
excellent examples of such efforts, much better 
executed than anything I could offer. What 
we want to see is more and more successful 
results, till the desired change for the better is 
effected ; and if I have contributed, even in a 
very small degree, to this good enterprise, I 
shall be sufficiently rewarded for ‘‘ Shellburn.” 


The great fault of the book is its pe- 
dantry, a lugging in of scraps of Latin and 
French, and a display of a tolerable know- 
ledge of the contents of Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary. Besides this, the author is fond 
of metaphor, but the metaphor is of that 
class which is rather apt to raise a smile by 
its coarseness, than to enhance the pleasure 
of perusal by its elegance. Take the opening 
lines of the book. ‘‘As the dregs of liquor 
fall to the bottom of the bottle, so often the 
secrets of a big house descend, by their 
specific gravity, no doubt, to the kitchen.” 
On the second page the secret is revealed in 
part by listening to the conversation of Mrs. 
Margaret Pringle, the nurse, and Joseph 
Carnaby, the coachman, the occasion being 
**a sacrifice of tea to Love—not an inapt one 
in many respects—besides the recollection 
that the Grecian dames carried all their 
offerings in canisters.” The second chapter 
introduces the hero, the heroine, and her 
friend and rival. Patrick Greme is the 
owner of Arlington, an encumbered estate ; 
Miss Alice Rowley, the daughter of a 
baronet, the owner of Shellburn, adjoining, 
Patrick’s hostile creditor ; and Miss Western 
is the heiress of Carrol, lying to the east of 
Arlington and Shellburn. The ladies are of 
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nearly the same age, and each in her way 
hopes to be mistress of Arlington. 

Having said so much, we fear we have already 
exposed a conjuncture, from which you may 
conclude that the Patrick Graeme, of whom we 
have very favourable things to say, was some- 
thing of the gentle Artemon, who had so many 
love-affairs on his hand that he did not know 
where to look for the trouble of bewitching 
eyes. A conclusion this which you are not 
entitled to make, though we admit that, if you 
see three speckled deer on a hill-side with their 
heads down, you are entitled to conclude they 
are nibbling grass. 

This constant recurrence to metaphor, how- 
ever satisfactory to the writer, is tiresome be- 
yond measure to the reader. Added to this, 
the pedantry which is every now and then 
introducing passages like the following, does 
not tend to improve the temper of the 
latter :— 

But Alice kept her secret—even while it was 
eating into her vitals—according to that strange 
law which binds up the tongue of suspected 
innocence, lest the sound should startle its own 
ear. Jllum corripuit stupor et infantia lingue. 


As a model novel, ‘‘Shellburn” is a 
failure. It is but a fresh illustration of the 
fable of ‘‘ The Mountain and the Mouse ;” 
though the little creature would not have 
been so ridiculous but for the sound of trum- 
pets in the preface, a specimen of which we 
have given at starting; for the mouse is by 
no means an uncommon one when divested 
of its borrowed spots. 

The owner of Shellburn is Sir George 
Rowley, deformed from his birth, and at the 
opening of the story he has become the father 
of-a son and heir by the wife of a second 
marriage ; the child, however, dies in his cradle 
early in the tale. The baronet has a grown- 
up daughter, whom he had petted but not 
spoilt prior to this second marriage. His 
first wife, after becoming the mother of 
Alice, had been driven away from home by 
unkindness, and had died in England. That 
marriage had been solemnized under false 
names, at the manse of Mosscairn, and the 
register had been tampered with, and the 
leaf recording it abstracted by the baronet 
himself, previous to his second marriage, as 
is afterwards made to appear in the tale. The 
second Lady Rowley is a kind of female 
fiend, and she possesses sufficient influence 
to lead her husband to declare his daughter 
Alice illegitimate. The aged mother of the 
baronet is an inmate of Shellburn, and is 
lying on a bed of sickness, from which she is 
not destined to rise again. She is kindness 
itself to Alice, whom she dearly loves, and 
sends for her to her room. When ste 
arrives, she desires her to open a bureau, and 
to take from it an ivory box and a small 
morocco portfolio. These she gives. to her 
grand-daughter, with the injunction not to 
open the ivory box till after her death, nor 
to let anyone know that she has given it to 
her. The portfolio contains the miniature of 
Alice’s mother, and the ivory casket is the de- 
pository of a grande parure of diamonds, worth 
many thousand pounds, upon which the 
second wife has set her heart. The parureisa 
necklace ; and upon her death-bed, scenes of 
early gaiety flitting in the last flickering of 
the vital spark, the dowager calls forit, fancy- 
ing that she is dressing for some grand féle. 
As the casket cannot be produced, she dies 
crying “I have been robbed of my dia- 
monds.” 

The second wife has been a stealthy witness 
of the gift. She instils into the mind of 
her husband that Alice has stolen the jewels. 
He enters his daughter’s room, and searches 
her drawers, but fails to find the casket. 
Alarmed for its safety, Alice confides it to 
the care of the Westerns. Those good ladies 
have some scruples in mixing themselves u 
in the affairs of a bastard, but are ind 
nevertheless, to take charge of the ivory Das 
which mother and daughter believe to be the 
gift of Patrick Greme to Alice. This, 
through Mr. Greeme, is found not to be the 
case ; and when Alice is taken before the 
sheriff on the charge of theft, the ladies, as 
a master-stroke of policy, to prove the un- 
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worthiness of Alice and the high integrity 
of Miss Western, hasten over to Arlington 
te seek the advice of Patrick Greeme, and to 
leave the box with him. Alice has been re- 
manded till the next day, when Patrick 

the box, which is opened in the 

2 of the sheriff, found to contain the 

i ds, and a deed of gift of them to 
Alice, signed by the dowager, along with the 
certificate of the marriage of Alice’s mother, 
and, of course, the evidence of her legiti- 
macy. Here the tale ends ; but a postscript 
informs the reader of the death of the 
baronet, the marriage of Patrick and Alice, 
and the love and the happiness of the hero 
and heroine. 

There are several small under-plots. One 
of these relates to Dr. John Jacob Fletcher, 
the medical attendant of the family, an un- 
mitigated scoundrel, who is set on by the 
second wife to persecute Alice with hateful 
2'tentions, and who, because she rejects him, 
becomes her enemy. After Alice is declared 
illegitimate, her stepmother persuades the 
baronet to force on this marriage. The 

ift of the diamonds follows ; and the doctor, 
ving in his heart that Alice is a thief, 
bids her not part with the casket, but entrust 
it to him for safety, that, when they “are 
married, he may turn the diamonds into 
money.” The child dies in its cradle from 
natural causes, but suspicion is sought to be 
east upon Alice that she had removed. by 

P this bar between herself and what, 
till declared a bastard, was, but for this sickly 
ehild, her inheritance. The doctor urges his 
suit by insisting that she is in his power, as, 

mg to his evidence of the cause of 
death, she may be declared guilty or innocent. 

It will be seen that the plot is but slight, 
and that the whole interest centres round 
Alice, first as the bright and happy companion 
of Miss Western and Patrick Greeme; then 
in all the wretchedness of the slur cast upon 
her mother and her own birth ; next as a thief 


“Sim the house of her father; again as the 


murderer of her little brother; till at last it 
ealminates in the trial before the sheriff, the 

i of the deed of gift, and the certi- 
fieate of her mother’s marriage, and Patrick 
Greeme’s undisguised protection of her during 
that trying scene. 

The postscript implies that the author has 
followed the Horatian nonwmque prematur in 
annum. Since the tale was written and the 
MS. completed, Alice, for nine years, has 
yearly presented her lord with a pledge of 
affection, two being born before the baronet’s 
death, and seven since. 


Uncle Clive. A Novel. In OneVol. (Newby.) 
Unectr Curve is an eccentric old man some- 
where in the “wilds,” having been an un- 
fortunate young man in England, in con- 
sequence of an accident that occurred to his 
friend Mr. Yeates while out shooting “‘larks.” 
Mr. Yeates, being a timid man, stumbles in 
getting through a hedge, and shoots himself, 
which so horrifies Clive Fordham that he 
leaves his home, and buries his sorrows in 
Aastralia. Asan old man, he returns from 
@alifornia, under the name of Doctor Foolifaa, 
a coin collector, and, bearded like a pard, 
wanders over the ruins of an old abbey 
belonging to a rival antiquary, Mr. Simon 
Purvis, who resents the intrusion of the 
and his everlasting pipe in his com- 
plaints to Mr. Haliday, the vi doctor, at 
whose house Foolifaa is made a welcome guest. 
There Uncle Clive meets his two orphan 
mieces, and, charmed by their characters, 
xeaves each, Maud and Ellie, step-sisters, 
handsome fortunes, and, without making 
himself known, returns again to his wandering 
savage life. But Maud’s fortune has a con- 
dition attached to it. She is to marry Napo- 
Yeon Yeates, or else to forfeit the money, 
antiess he refuses to marry her. In that case, 
ashe retains her fortune, and can do as she 
Maud is a high-spirited young lady, 

So the girl 
t a — of 
marry, instead step-brot her. 
Fabs ahote-ahen ike Loni hon. 

is she accomplishes—how, it is 





and 
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for the reader to find out; for, slight and 
improbable as the materials are, ‘‘ Uncle 
Clive” is a tale that will bear reading. 








Introductory Lecture by Professor Buchheim, 
Ph. D., read at King’s College on Thursday even- 
ing, the 12th inst., On the Influence of the Re- 
formation on the Language and Literature of Ger- 
many. — After noticing the state of German 
literature of the early ages, the feuds and 
jealousies of the different countries in Father- 
land, the consequent repugnance among them of 
conforming to or adopting the dialects of their 
neighbours, and the pernicious effect produced 
by the fact that the German emperors preferred 
to style themselves Roman emperors, and Ger- 
many the Holy Roman Empire, Dr. Buchheim 
expatiated on the merits of Luther, and his 
gigantic labours in translating the Bible anew 
from the original Hebrew and Greek ; and 
argued that, Luther being identical with the 
Reformation, it follows irresistibly that the Re- 
formation had a beneficial effect upon the lan- 
guage and literature of Germany. There was 
certainly hardly any direct connexion between 
the Reformation and German literature traced 
in the lecture. Nor could we see, by the mode 
of the lecturer’s argument, how Luther influenced 
the German language, seeing that he made use of 
that which he found ready made forhim. Wewere 
prepared to hear that the Reformation exercised 
a beneficial influence on language and literature 
in ane and on those of Germany in par- 
ticular. The movement did not only emancipate 
the people from priestly leading-strings, but it 
also partly freed the North European languages 
from the oppressive yoke of bad Latinisms and 
other barbarisms. Most of what was written in 
defence of, or in opposition to, the Reformation, 
was obliged to be written, not in the vitiated 
style of the canting, popinjay priests, but in a 
language to be peer A 09 F by the mass. He 
it was who not only pointed out to the people a 
new road to heaven, but he also conveyed God’s 
Word by a new road to the people’s hearts. For 
up to that time the written German was, indeed, 
scarcely intelligible to the middle classes, much 
less to the multitude, so vitiated it was by bar- 
barisms and irregularities of all kinds, traces of 
which are still to be found lingering in modern 
German. Luther, however, laid the foundation 
to a new and noble fabric. He did, indeed, 
make use of the materials of the old dilapidated 
structure he pulled down, but the worthless he 
rejected, and what was good he shaped and dove- 
tailed and ceinented with a skilful hand, with a 
single eye, and with whole heart. Dr. Buchheim, 
in conclusion, laid great emphasis on the fact 
that Hans Sachs, Lessing, Klopstock, Githe, and 
Schiller, were all Protestants. 


Dalzie?'s Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated. Edition. Vol. Il. (Ward, 
Lock, & Tyler.)—This volume completes one 
of the most beautiful editions of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights ” that has been issued from the press for 
some time. The paper and typography are every- 
thing that can be desired. Among the crowd of 
illustrations it is difficult to select the best. but 
ge those of Prince Beder bear off the palm. 

e may also notice ‘‘the jewellers examining 
the twenty-three lattices.” But all are excellent 
and oriental. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE AUSTRIAN 
IMPERIAL ACADEMY. 


To the Editor of Tuer Reaper. 


Sir,—The enclosed obituary notice of the late President 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna, which I 
extract from a letter received this morning from Count 
Marschall von Bergholshausen, of Vienna, will be of in- 
terest to your readers.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Georce E. Roserts. 


es eure you may be interested by some de- 
tails about the last disposition of the President 
of our Academies, Baron Baumgartner, who died 
July 30, 1865, a childless widower, with rather 
considerable fortune. He left his very valuable 
physical apparatus, with a choice library belong- 
ing to it, to the ‘‘ Ober-Real-Schule” (Superior 
Technical School) of Olmiitz, in Moravia, where 





he began his scientific career as professor at the * been obliged to retire from the stage 


university then existing at that place. To the 
** Academy,” President of which he was since 
1849, he ueathed ten five per cent. bonds in 
the Public Debts (each of 1,000 florins), the 
interests of which, accumulated during at least 
two years, are to be bestowed as a prize for the 
best elaboration on a subject to pro 

by the ‘*‘ Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche- 
Classe.” Should none of them be thought to 
deserve this prize, the Classe should be at liberty 
to bestow it on any publication most useful for 
the promotion of physical science which had 
appeared within the term fixed for competition. 
It would be doing due honour to the deceased if 
these legacies could be made known in England 
through any of the most diffused periodicals.” 

Geological Society of London, Oct. 23, 1865. 





The famous French actor Rovviere, whose 
death is announced, was fifty-five years old. 
He began life as a painter, and studied under 
Gros. His principal parts were King Lear, 
Hamlet, Charles 1X., and Maitre Favilia. 


M. Frey, the well-known Swiss landscape 
painter, has died at Frascati. His studies from 
the South of Europe and Egypt were much ad- 
mired at Rome. 


CurisTIAN H. PAnper, the celebrated Rus- 
sian naturalist, died at St. Petersburg on the 
22nd ult., after a long and successful career of 
scientific activity, which commenced in 1817, by 
the publication of his memoir on the development 
of chiake. After publishing, in common with 
D’ Alton, the well-known ‘Atlas of Compara- 
tive Osteology,” he devoted himself to the 
illustration of the geology of the countries lying 
between Orenburg and Bokhara, and of the rest 
of the Russian Empire. Dr. Pander identified 
the fossil fishes of the Devonian period in Russia 
with those of the old red sandstone of Scot- 
land, a subject which was subsequently worked 
out with great ability by him in his ‘ Ichthyo- 
lites of the Devonian Rocks of Russia.” At the 
time of his death Dr. Pander had advanced far 
in the preparation of an elaborate work on the 
fossils of the carboniferous rocks of Russia. 
He was a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, and an honorary 
member of numerous scientific societies of other 
countries. aa ne beam 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Rag, 
C.E., one of the members of Dr. Livingstone’s 
exploring party in Africa, which took place in 
Glasgow, on the llth instant. Mr. Rae, who 
had been for some time at Zanzibar, only arrived 
in Scotland on the 2nd of this month, and ar- 
rangements had been made that during his visit 
he should be married to a daughter of the late 
Mr. Walter Dalgleish, Holylee, Selkirkshire. 
Up till Tuesday, which had been fixed for the 
marriage, he was in apparently perfect health, 
but about noon of that day he complained of 
pain in the stomach, but not of so serious a 
nature as to prevent the marriage ceremony 
taking place at three o'clock. Mr. Rae, shortly 
after the marriage, seemed to be getting worse, 
and was put to bed. His illness was accompanied 
with insensibility in the evening; in the morn- 
ing consciousness returned, but he died about 
noon on Wednesday. He was only thirty-two 
years of age. 





Mr. W. Vincent WALLACE, the eminent 
composer, who died on the 12th inst., at the 
Chateau de Bagen, Haute Garonne, in the 
Pyrenees, was buried in All Souls’ Cemetery, 
Kensall Green, on Monday last. Mr. Wallace 
had for many years been subject to dange- 
rous attacks of illness, originating in a drop- 
sical tendency, and for the last twelve months 
has not been able to leave his bed. The 
immediate cause of death appears to have been 
** congestion of the lungs.”” Mr. Wallace leaves 
a widow and two young boys. His most success- 
ful works were ‘‘ Maritana” and ‘ Lurline.” 
He leaves a posthumous grand opera in four 
acts behind him, almost complete, entitled 
‘* Estrella,” founded on a Spanish romance. 
Mr. Wallace was fifty-three years of age. 


The Rey. Francts WAYLAND, D.D., President 
of Brown University, in the United States, died 
on September 30, aged sixty-nine. 


We have also to record the death, at 
Téppliwoda, in Silesia, of W1iLHELM AUGUST 
WIELAND, the last surviving son of the poet, on 
the 22nd ult. —_—— 

The Gazette des Etrangers announces the death 
of Signor Gruexrnt, at the age of forty. He had 
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for more 
than a year on account of his mind giving way. 
A week ago he rapidly grew worse, and expired 
on Saturday last. Antonio Giuglini was born at , 
Feanes, in the Roman States, in 1826. He 
received his early instruction from Cellini, 
Maestro di Capella at Fermo, and began his 
public career by singing in little duets between 
the acts at the Pca gs * that pr oh pm 
subsequently a at Venice, Mi 

N aioien ws Me rapidly became popular. In 
1857 he was en by Mr. Lumley at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where he achieved a decided 
success. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





BEAL (BAAL) FIRES. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sir,—I am obliged to your correspondent 
‘“*H. M. W.” for drawing my attention to a work 
which I have never seen, nor even before heard 
of—viz., the Rev. A. Hislop’s ‘‘ Two Babylons.” 
But I cannot think that the feast of the fires on 
the Vigil of St. John Baptist’s Day has any corre- 
spondence with the ancient ‘‘ Summer Festival 
ot Thammuz,” although this Syrian god is 
looked upon by some as the impersonation of 
the sun. Indeed, I was always led to consider 
that the Thammuz Festival began with the new 
moon in the month of July, and not so early as 
the 23rd June, which is St. John’s Eve, and as 
Shakespeare says, 





—_—_—_——— the night 
Of our solemnities. 

I may add that I have no doubt but important 
vestiges of Baal worship, both fire worship and 
the grander sun worship, will be found still exist- 
ing in many, particularly the eastern and 
southern countries of the world; where men, 
with ‘‘ their faces toward the East, worship the 
sun toward the East.” —Believe me, yours, &c., 

Joun Hoce. 

Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, 

October 23, 1865. 


LYRA AMERICANA. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 

Sir,—In a review of the ‘‘ Lyra Americana” in 
THE Reaver for Oct. 21, the name of Sarah F. 
Adams is given among the contributors to that 
volume, and the reviewer adds : ‘‘ The ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee’ of Miss Adams is already 
popular in this country, though we were unaware 
of the name of its author.” Permit me, as a 
friend of the Jate Sarah Flower Adams, to ex- 
plain who she really was. Although she had 
American relations, she was herself an English- 
woman, and, so far as I know, she never visited 
America in her life She was the younger 
congnene of Mr. Benjamin Flower, of Harlow, 
in ex, the editor of the Cambridge Jntelli- 
gencer, a man well known in the days of Hardy 
and Horne Tooke for his sturdy republicanism. 
She was married to Mr. W. Bridges Adams in 
1834, and died in 1848. Her hymn, ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” was one of twelve which she 
contributed to the collection of ‘‘Hymns and 
Anthems” published in 1842 by C. Fox (67 
Paternoster Row), and edited by the late W. J. 
Fox, for the use of the co tion of South 
Place Chapel, Moorfields. She also wrote several 
tales and poems (signed ‘‘S. Y.”) in the Monthly 
Repository, during the years 1833—36 ; and, some 
years later, she contributed occasional poetical 
notices and criticisms to the Westminster 
Review. I remember one of these, on ‘‘ The 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett,” which was signed 
**S. F. A.,” and which must have appeared about 
1844 or 1845. But her greatest Veerary effort 
was a dramatic poem, called ‘‘ Vivia Pe ia 
founded on the martyrdom of St. Perpetua. 
(This was ee in 1841, by ©. Fox.) It 
manifests all the religious fervour of her hymns, 
with the addition of dramatic genius and an in- 
tellectual power rarely to be found in female 


poetry. 

Nearly all Mrs. Adams’s lyrics (including 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee”) have been set to 
music by her sister, the late Eliza Flower, in her 
‘* Songs of the Seasons,” ‘‘ Songs of the Months,” 
‘“‘Hymns and Anthems,” &c., &. It may be 
worth while to correct another misapprehension 
which I have sometimes encountered, and which 
has arisen very naturally from the coincidence 
of names. I will therefore add that those two 
sisters were not the Eliza and Sarah Flower so 
eet tame. English vocalists, some years 
ago.— 1 ours y> 

pm ts Sopn1a Dosson CoLLet. 
London, October 23, 1865. 
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PROMETHEUS. * 

E story of Prometheus has, in these 
days, acquired a new significance. 

e ancient d was founded on a 
change of the celestial dynasties. Zeus 
was neither the maker, nor was he power- 
ful enough to become the destroyer of the 
last of the Titans. On the contrary, the 
days were to come when Zeus was to be 
dethroned in his turn, and Prometheus to 
be unbound. The whole’ fable was too 
striking not to be early welcomed by 


' Christian poets; but a new theology neces- 


sitated fresh treatment. Friendship for 
man and hatred of the Almighty were not 
incompatible in the Greek conception of 
Prometheus. But the Titans were soon 
identified with the fallen angels, and it 
was necessary for those who studied in 
Atschylus the character of Satan to sink the 
benefactor of mankind in the immortal 
rebel. 

Still the name which was sanctified by 
antiquity as that of the immediate creator 
of man, could not for long be merged in 
that of his great enemy. A reaction has 
taken place, and attempts have been made 
to elevate Prometheus into something 
very much resembling a prototype of Him 
whom Christendom holds to unite the attri- 
butes of redemption and Almighty power. 

Goethe’s idea of the happiness to be 
found in the exercise of innate faculty, led 
him to represent the gods as an idle, 
almost boyish crew, who had come into the 
labours of others, and could not make, but 
only mar. His Prometheus is human provi- 
dence struggling with the higher power 
which Fate has placed over him. The 
humble crowd of mortals may propitiate 
Zeus ; but he, strong in his right of im- 
mortality, will do his allotted work, re- 
gardless of the storm, and careless of the 
sunshine. Itis his own soul glowing with 
holy fire which has rescued him from 
slavery. Time fashioned him what he is, 
and he will shape out man to weep and 
rejoice like himself. He owns no laws 
but those of Fate; he complains of no gods 
but those who dash all enjoyment by 
reckoning ita sin. He is ready to sacri- 
fice himself for man. But his action must 
be voluntary; his earthly death a tem- 
porary withdrawal ; his return certain and 
victorious. Yet even Goethe was unable 
to erect a Pagan temple over, as it were, 
the very sepulchre of Christ, and with the 
very stuff and matter which had once 
built up a Holy of Holies. He felt the 
fireballs of the inferior world exploding 
under his feet, and like another worshipper 
of the old religion, he left his work a frag- 
ment. 

He was succeeded by a more unbridled 
spirit. The priests, who once carried the 
wandering ark of classic letters, saw and 
shuddered at an image of triumphant 
acc over-shadowing under any name 

mercy-seat of heaven; and time or 
has cast an eternal veil over the 
of the conquered hero of 
fischylus. But a day came again 
men said aloud that there was 

no God. The cry passed away, but 
left its echo in the verse of Shelley. 
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Knowledge triumphant and faith de- 
throned is the moral of ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” Man, in the person of Hercules, 
has accomplished his labours. He draws 
the nails fixed by a vindictive Deity ; 
he staunches the laceration of the 
wounded side. Prometheus descends 
from his cross; and the true mil- 
lennium of united humanity commences 
upon that earth on which no power but 
Nature has placed it. 

The meaning of all this is clear. It is 
the voice of the creature which says, Why 
am I fashioned thus? Men can demand 
in chorus what they dare not ask alone, 


and cry— 
O ! wherefore should the Reigning Power 


Call from the dust a weed, or flower, ; 
To bear the curse of unknown things ? 


It is the struggle of passion against law, 
the agony of those who see but a part, and 
deny that there is any One who can com- 
prehend the whole. Still the foresight 
of the few is sufficient to preserve the 
hope of the world. Generations may find 
life grievous, but the colossal man cannot 
use the remedy of suicide. Mankind feel 
that their existence is a necessity. 


The gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 


He may rejoice in the day of his power ; 
but he cannot extinguish the stolen flame of 
life: He may make man his sport, and shake 
the heavens and the earth as ashes in the 
hollow of his hand ; but for all these things 
the Demiurgus of the hour shall be brought 
into judgment. Man will hand on the 
torch of existence to his successor, and re- 
joice, like Prometheus, in the offspring of 
his loins, who shall finally trample Fear 
and Death, and idle Prayer, under his feet. 

This idea of a malevolent God, van- 
quished by the persistence of an Incarnate 
Spirit, bears certainly a doubtful resem- 
blance to the justice which, in the 
Christian theory, is satisfied by an im- 
maculatesacrifice. Yet even orthodox mora- 
lists are disposed to celebrate the release 
of Prometheus. Suffering, unjustly in- 
flicted, must be the type of atonement. He, 
because he exalts man, or Hercules, who 
sets him free, must represent a Saviour. 

Poets are at liberty to mould an ancient 
legend according to their will. But it is 
curious how in all this the genuine story 
has been set aside. Prometheus was 
punished, not because he taught mankind 
the use of fire, but for defrauding Jupiter 
of his sacrifice, and attempting the chastity 
of Minerva. Let us turn to its interpreta- 
tion by the subtlest of Englishmen. “ This 
appears to signify nothing else than that 
men, inflated with their powers, the extent 
of their science, too frequently attempt to 
subject divine wisdom also to their senses 
and reason; whence most certainly follows 
laceration of the mind, and perpetual and 
unquiet excitement. Thus, with sober 
and submissive mind, we must distinguish 
between human and divine things, and 
the oracles of sense and those of faith, 
unless perchance both an heretical religion, 
and a falsified philosophy, are after the 
hearts of men.” 

It was, therefore, the opinion of 
Lord Bacon, that the struggle which 
now shakes the _ intellectual world 
was by no means strange to antiquity. 
But, like many another which was dimly 
felt by the ancients, the question is posed 
much more boldly to-day. Men have re- 
solved themselves into a committee to dis- 
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cuss the utility of God. There are those 
who would call Him the “ Supreme 
Evil ;’ whilst others think He may form 
“a beautiful sky, as it were, to the pic- 
ture of. life.” Some discern in all this 
the footfalls of the coming Antichrist. 
Others an unbinding which will restore 
Nature to her abdicated throne. The mass 
are watching, as a chorus of mortals 
should, the strife which darkens the lights 
by which we have long been ruled. They 
have good reason for anxiety. The 
hope of conferring some gift of im- 
measurable value on the race has often 
suggested the most audacious acts to 
the votary of science. The welfare of a. 
generation is nothing to him who seeks to 
found a new religion, or uproot an old, 
Mundane omnipotence in human shape 
would wield a very ruthless sceptre. And 
the last veil of all could never be lifted. 
We may play with life and force as we 
will, but we shall never grasp the secret of 
Existence. 

It is not, however, those whose minds 
ure habitually considering what is right- 
eousness, and whether there is a judgment 
to come, and whose thoughts are always 
wandering through eternity, whom ordi- 
nary men can condemn. They supply the 
flame which may burn and shine in dark 
places, or be set as beacons on dangerous 
rocks. The double nature of such as 
Prometheus must always remain a pro- 
blem. They fulfil half the law, for they 
love man whom they have seen, though 
their veneration may be wanting for Him 
whom they have not seen, But they 
should not direct their reproaches upwards. 
It is not for those who claim an intellectual 
throne to defile themselves with the wave- 
offering of ridicule, or the shew-bread of 
hypocrisy. It should be their pride to dis- 
cover and anticipate the Inevitable. They 
may lool upon Space as the illimitable 
Hall of Eblis, and Thought a vulture which 
never ceases to gnaw, but they should hide 
their burning hearts in silence, and give 
no sign even whilst they sit under the 
shadow, or pass through the grand trans- 
mutation of Death. 








MISCELLANEA. 


THERE is but one edition of the ‘‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica” of Venerable Bede printed in the 
15th century. This book for a long time was 
considered the rarest volume of its class, and 
only one copy was said to exist in this country, 
that which is in the library at Althorp. The 
late Mr. Richard Heber, the eminent book-col- 
lector, formerly member for Oxford, had long 
searched in vain for a copy of the work. At 
length he met with a fine copy, at a moderate 

rice, in London, and at his gale that copy pro- 
uced 40/7. That price was obtained because it 
was not known that this rare and coveted 
volume is in reality only the latter half of the 
first edition of the « Historis Ecclesiastice,” 
printed by H. Eggesteyn, at Strasburg, without 
date, about the year 1470, and that conse- 
quently, far from being a book of the extreme 
rarity attributed to it by Dr. Dibdin, though 
rare, it was not so difficult to meet with copies 
of it as had been imagined. This fact was dis- 
covered by the person who sold the copy to Mr. 
Heber, and in consequence of that discovery this 
first edition of ‘‘ Venerabilis Bede Historia 
Gentis Anglorum Ecclesiastica ” is now found in 
several of our public and private collections, 
either in its original binding, along with 
‘*Eusebii Pamphili Historia Kcclesiastica 
Rufinum in Latinum traducta,” which forms the 
first half of the volume, or more recently bound 
up separately. In a catalogue of early printed 
books just issued by Mr. T. 0. Weigel, of 
Leipzig, whose agents are Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, of Henrietta Street, at 17 is a 
copy of the Eusebius, marked at 3/., and at 
18 a copy of the Beda, marked at 11/., of 








which are probably part of the same volume. 
neither can be said to be complete with- 
out the other. 


In Mr. T. O. Weigel’s catalogue, just referred 


to ing the first edition of the Latin text 
of Bede's ‘" Ecclesiastical History,” are many rare 


and valuable productions of the early printers, 
the whole consisting of four hundred articles, 
including some curious specimens of block print- 
ing. Two books on the Holy Land at this mo- 
ment claim attention : 217. Ludolf von Suchen’s 
** Von dem gelobten land und weg gegen Jerusa- 
lem, von ihrem wesen, und wundern die in dem 
— mir geschen werdent, O. 0. und J.” 
t is a copy of the very rare Ulm edition, 
printed, without date, by Hohenwang, whose 
peculiar form of the letter G identifies this 
volume as a production of his press, instead of 
that of Giinther Zainer, of Augsburg, to which 
it is attributed by MM. Brunet and Hain. A 
copy of Giinther Zainer’s edition of the same 
work is described as Lot 19 of the catalogue ; 
and Lot 24 is Breydenbach’s ‘‘ Fahrt oder reyss 
iiber mere zu dem heyligen grab unsers herren 
Jhesu christi gen Jherusalem. Auch zu der 
heyligen junckfrawen sant Katherinen grab auf 
dem aed Synai,” printed at Augsburg by Anton 
Sorg, in 1488, with remarkable and large folding 
panoramic views, several feet in length, of the 
cities of the Mediterranean and Holy Land—a 
book the Latin text of which so charmed our old 
gossiping antiquary, John Rous, of Warwick, on 
its first appearance, that in his ‘‘ Historia Regum 
Angliw,” which begins with the Creation, he 
frequently places higher confidence in the 
traveller's narrative than in the Bible itself, 
particularly in regard to prehistoric man and 
the cities before the Flood. 


A HANDSOME reredos has just been erected in 
the University Church, Cambridge, by the 
Rey. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity. It consists of a centre and two 
wings, under canopy work. In the centre is 
our Saviour on the Cross, at the feet of which 
are laid the emblems of science ; on the right is 
St. Paul preaching at Athens ; on the left, 
Samuel in the school of the Prophets. The 
carvings are executed in alabaster by Armstead ; 
the rest of the work, in white stone, is by 
Farmer ; coloured marbles are inlaid here and 
there ; and the general effect is very good. 


THE chaplaincy of Dulwich College is vacant. 
It is worth 300/. a-year, with an official residence. 
The election will take place shortly after the 
30th of November. The Rev. Robert Carrington, 
curate to the Rev. Mr. Melville, at Barnes, and 
formerly curate to the Rev. Daniel Moore, at 
Camden Church, Camberwell, is likely to be the 
successful candidate. 

Tue delegates of the students at the Liége 
Congress have announced that political subjects 
will be entirely banished from the congress. 
The Governments of Austria, Holland, and 
Belgium have allowed the students who visit 
the Congress to travel at a considerably 
reduced rate of fares. 

Tue Russian archimandrite, Michail, has 
published in the Russian language, at Moscow, a 
refutation of Rénan’s * Life of Jesus.” 


THe colossal equestrian statue of Prince 
Eugene was unveiled at Vienna on the 18th inst. 
It is two-and-a-half times the size of life, and is 
by the well-known sculptor Fernkorn. 

THE Gazette de France states that the Pope 
has resolved to establish in England a second 
archbishopric, of which the seat will be either at 
Liverpool or Birmingham. 

THe Dean and Chapter of Worcester have re- 
solved to grant the use of the cathedral for the 
Three Choir Festival next year. 


Bestpes Mr. Stephen Lucas, of the Times, the 
Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey has announced himself 
as a candidate for the nig mace sways. English 
at the University College, London. Mr. D’Orsey 
was Chancellor's lish Medallist at Cam- 
bridge ; and he holds the English Lectureship at 
Corpus Christi College there, and the Lectureship 
in Public Reading at King’s College, London. 
He is author of ‘‘A Plea for the Study of the 

ingli at Public Schools and Univer- 
sities,” and several other works on literature. 


of the shareholders 


y is expressed by the 
figures 4,000,000/, This uaa to 
be raised by 200,000 shares of 20/. each. Capital 

already been subscribed to the amount of 
in the first issue, the sum of 
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500,000/. having been paid up at the rate of 5i. 
ov’ share. The company has a reserve fund of 

,000/., and another, -~ iated devoted to 
dividend purposes, of 70,000/. 

Mr. Grorce Grove has collected about 3,0007. 
towards the e of the Palestine lora- 
tion Fund, and the expedition will shortly start 
to the scene of its interesting labours. 


Mr. Tuomas HucHEs gave a lecture on 
Wednesday night on ‘‘ Our Public Schools,” at 
the Walworth Literary Institution. The chair 
was taken by the Rev. E. Roger, M.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar School of Queen 
Elizabeth, St. Saviour’s Southwark, and there 
was a large attendance. 

Mr. STEPHEN Henry Brappury, known by 
his pseudonym of ‘‘ Quallon,” has a new volume 
of poems in the press, which will be published, 
in the course of November, by Messrs. Moxon 
and Co. 

Ir the fall in the atmosphere did not remind 
us that Christmas is coming, we should not long 
be left in ignorance of its approach. Already 
our table begins to glitter with gift-books for the 
season. Mr. Beeton’s ever-welcome ‘‘ Annual,” 
edited by himself and the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
is what its title calls it, ‘‘a book for the 
young,’ extensively illustrated with woodcuts 
and plates printed in colours. It is, this 
year, published by Messrs. Frederick Warne 
and Co., and will not fail to gladden many a young 
heart, when the Christmas-tree is lighted up, 
and the Heiliger Christ spreads out his gifts of 
love and remembrance. The same publishers 
send out a nicely-illustrated edition of ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” beautifully 
printed, under the editorial care of the Rev. 
George Fyler Townsend, the text so — 
‘*that the most innocently-minded maiden may 
read the tales aloud to her brothers and sisters 
without scruple or compunction,” thus opening 
up the most pleasant means of obtaining an in- 
sight into the manners and customs of the never- 
changing East, which to such young folks may 
have hitherto been forbidden. 

Mr. Honason will sell, amongst other remain- 
ders, on Tuesday next, at his rooms in Chancery- 
lane, 500 copies of the Douay Bible, and 500 
copies of Cardinal Mai’s Greek Testament. 

THE private view of the first annual Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings at Mr. MacLean’s 
new gallery, in the Haymarket, takes place to- 
day, as does also that of the Winter Exhibition 
in Pall Mall. 

Mr. G. D. Locksarr’s ship Ravenscraig, 
Captain D. B. Inglis, of London, just arrived 
from New Zealand, has brought home a curious 
relic of the ornithology of those islands in the 
form of an egg of the Moa, or Dinornis, of New 
Zealand. The egg is alleged to have been dis- 
covered under somewhat singular circumstances. 
While some labourers were marking out a site 
to build upon in the Wairakie district, a pick 
struck upon a cave. On opening it, it was 
found to contain the skeleton of a Maori in a 
crouching position, holding with both hands the 

, and in such a manner as if death came upon 
the unfortunate native while in the act of par- 
taking of the contents of the egg. Although 
the shell is slightly broken, the gigantic propor- 
tions of the egg yet remain perfect. It measures 
about nine inches in length, and seven inches in 
diameter. 

THE GERMAN SHAKSPEARE Socrery met at 
Weimar last Sunday week. The President, Dr. 
Ulrici, read a report, from which it appears 
that the efforts of the society to promote the 
cultivation of the English language and litera- 
ture in German Universities and colleges have 
been very successful. A Skakspeare hbrary is 
being formed, and the first part of a Shakspeare 
annual has been issued. The second part, which 
is in preparation, contains articles on ‘* Shak- 
speare in Germany,” ‘‘Shakspeare’s Sonnets,” 
‘** Hamlet in France,” ‘‘ Shakspeare and Sopho- 
cles,” and ‘‘ Shakspeare, a Catholic Poet.” 


THAT admirable institution, the Crystal Palace 
School of Art, Science, and Literature, esta- 
blished under the management of a committee 
of the Crystal Palace directors, is about to enter 
bs its sixth annual session. The various 
classes are formed on the collegiate system, and 
they afford a liberal and finished education, con- 
ducted by the highest class professors, at a 
reasonable cost. Elegant class-rooms and studios 
at the north-end of the 


within, are separate from the public portion of 
the building. ing the last session nearly 200 
ladies availed th ves of the ad thus 


afforded. The comprehensive and valuable col- 
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M. Breyer, now in his 86th 3 if 
spared, to publish in the course of thr rd 0 
supplement to the fifth edition of the *“* Manuel 
du Libraire,” containing the Hrrata and Ad- 
denda which he has accumulated ing the 
progress of the work through the press. not, 
the materials will be handed over to a friend for 
posthumous publication. Let us hope that the 
veteran bibliographer may live to complete the 
work himself, and that all who can assist him 
in this labour of love will place themselves in. 
communication with him without delay. 

THE Géttingische Gelehrten Anzeigen, No. 37, 
reviews Lewes’s ‘‘Aristotle ;’ and No. 38, Cure- 
ton’s ‘‘Ancient Syriac Documents ”’ and Mouhot’s 
‘* Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China ;”— 
Westermann’s Monatshefte for October has a. 
paper by H. W. J. Thiersch on the ‘‘ Character 
of Charles I. of England,” and another, by F. 
Bodenstedt, upon Hamlet ;—the Ausland, No. 40, 
‘**The Peopling of Arabia according to Palgrave,” 
‘* Brahman and Buddhist Notions of ei 
the ‘*Shell-Money of India,” and “Ascent of 
Penangungau and Ardjuno in East Africa ;”— 
and the Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 42, 
Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” and ** Ane 
Compendious and Breve Tractate concernyng ye 
Office and Dewtie of Kyngis,” &c., the reprint. 
of Lauder’s rare poem published in 1556 ;—the 
Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 43, reviews Dr. 
Shirley’s Catalogue of the Original Works of 
John Wycliff, in which the reviewer calls Dr. 
Shirley’s attention to a codex, said to be in the 
autograph of Huss, containing five unpublished 
philosophical works of Wycliff, written in Latin, 
not noticed by that gentleman, which is pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Stockholm ;—the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, xvi. 4, gives an account 
of the Civil War in America, and the Election 
of President in 1864, by a German Bye-witness ; 
—the Deutscher Museum, No. 41, the ‘“‘ Fifty 
Years’ Jubilee of the German Burschenschaft at 
Jena” ;—the Magazin oof die Literatur des 
Auslandes, No. 42, ‘* The Weimar Theatre under 
Goethe,” ‘*The United States of North America,” 
and ‘* Miss Yonge’s New Novel” ;—the Bremer 
Sonntagsblatt, No. 41, ‘‘Early Spanish Ro- 
mances,” by Ad. Lann ;—the | Sen No. 40, 
‘* Zoology of the Island of Borcum” ;—and the 
Ausland, No. 41, ‘* Richardson’s Attempts to 
Resuscitate the Dead.” 

Proressor MAsson is to be entertained at. 
dinner by his friends at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Saturday next, previous to his departure for 
Edinburgh. Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., will take the 
chair. 

Mr. Ropert CowTan, many years known as 
collector of the books to which the National 
Collection is entitled under the Copyright Act, 
for the British Museum, has in the og for 
private circulation, ‘‘ Passages from the Auto- 

iography of a Man of Kent, together with a 
few er of Pen and Ink Sketches by the same 
hand, of some of the people he has met, the 
changes he has seen, and the places he has 
visited, 1817—1864.” 

Messrs. Moxon and Co. will publish early 
next month a volume of poems by the late Mr, 
E. J. Armstrong, President of Undergra- 
duate Philosophical Society, and formerly a. 
member of the College Historical Society, at the- 
special request of which societies the poems are 
printed, 

PLEASANT gift-books are all the volumes of 
Messrs. Smith and Elder’s ‘ Iustrated Edi- 
tions of Popular Works,” including several 
of the productions of George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Miss Mulock, Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trollope, 
and others. Fifteen volumes have already 
peared, the last two being Mrs, Gaskell’s, othe 
Grey Woman, and other Tales,” and ‘* Romantic 
Tales,” by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Oo. have 
added Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘* Dead Secret” to 
their half-crown series of Standard Works, and 
** Lena, or the Silent Women,” by the author of 
‘* Beyminstre,” to their shilling ‘* Monthly 
Volumes of Standard Authors,” 

Messrs. Rovritepce and Sons’ “ Every 
Boy’s Annual,” edited by Mr. Edmund Rout- 
] is a book which all boys at school should 
seek to possess. Out-door games and sports, 
athletic exercises, indoor recreation and work, 
tales of trial and adventure, laughable stories, 


wit, fun, and mirth, and, indeed, a little of 
ev ing that boys like to read about or under 
stand, © up the content of this peettily- 
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illustrated volume, the plates of which consist 
of clever woodcuts, and coloured illustrations 
of out-door sports and recreations. Messrs. 
Routledge also issue an edition of Charles 
Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare,” with coloured 
illustrations by John Gilbert, a charming book 
for English boys and girls, and a pleasant intro- 
duction to the study of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Samvet Lucas will edit a selection of 
Tom Hood’s poems for Moxon’s series of Minia- 
ture Poets. 


Mr. Cyrus Repprne has in the press ‘ Past 
Celebrities whom I have Known ;” containing 
anecdotes of Canning, Turner, Hazlitt, Talma, 
Colton, Parr, Walcot, Beckford, Sheil, Clare, 
Horace Smith, Cuvier, Haydon, Wilkie, Belzoni, 
Madame De Staél, O’Connell, Cobden, &c. 

Messrs. GroomBpripGe and Sons will pub- 
lish, in November, a new Christmas book by the 
authors of ‘‘A Bunch of Keys,” entitled ‘‘ Rates 
and Taxes, and how they were Collected ;” to 
be edited by Thomas Hood. 

Messrs. RrvineTon have issued a prospectus 
of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 
Tt will be edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, author 
of ‘* Directorium Pastorale.” The whole of the 
prayers will be carefully printed from a collation 
of several sealed books, the original text being 
set side by side, and historical, ritual, and ex- 
pository foot-notes will occupy a large portion of 
every page. According to the specimen page, 
there will be separate essays of similar character, 
amongst other things setting forth the principles 
of ceremonial worship, the modes of conducting 
it, and the accessories used in its performance. 
The last section will contain some illustrations 
by Mr. G. E. Street. 

Mr. A. W. BENNeErT is about to add to his 
series of ‘‘ Photographic Gift-books ” an edition 
of Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,” and a work by Mr. F. 
G. Stephens, entitled ‘‘ Flemish Relics, Archi- 
tectu Legendary, and Pictorial ;’’ also two 
smaller works on the ‘‘ Ruined Abbeys and 
Castles of Yorkshire,’ and ‘‘ The Border.” 


Mr. Srock will publish ‘‘ Calls to the Cross,” 
sermons by Mr. A. Mursell, of Manchester ;— 
‘«* Jehovah’s Jewels,” by Dr. Leechman ;—‘‘ The 
Logic of Life and Death,” by Harris B. Cowper ; 
—‘* Words of Wisdom for the Sons of Toil,” by 
Mr. G. W. Conder, of Leeds ;—‘‘ Lending to the 
Lord,” by Mr. W. Hickman Smith ;—‘‘ The 
Christian Brave,’’ a life of Mr. Roberts, Evange- 
list in England and America ;—‘‘ Compensation 
and other Poems,” by Emily Jane May ;—‘‘ The 
Higher Ministry of Nature,” by Mr. 8. G. 
Ingram, Richmond ;—and a new edition of 
‘* Bate’s Cyclopedia of Illustrations.” 


Messrs. SAuNDERS, OrtEy, and Co. have in 
reparation a volume of poems by Mrs. T. K. 
ervey, widow of the late editor of the Athe- 
neum, a narrative of personal adventure, by 
Captain Henderson, entitled ‘‘ The Soldier of 
Three Queens,” and a third edition of Dr. Chap- 
man’s translation of the ‘‘ Greek Pastoral Poets.”’ 


Mr. Wrii1am P. Nrwmo’s announcements in- 
clude ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets,” 
a series of forty illustrations on wood, with des- 
criptive selections from the writings of the 
poets ;—‘*Gems of Literature: Rare, Elegant, 
and Suggestive,” appropriately illustrated with 
upwards of one hundred original engravings, 
drawn expressly for this work ;—‘‘ Lights in 
Art : a Review of Ancient and Modern Pictures, 
with Critical Remarks on the Present State, Treat- 
ment, and Preservation of Oil Paintings,” by an 
Artist ;—‘‘ James Meetwell : a" , a True and 
Unvarnished Story of Real Life, Written by him 
who Experienced it ” ;—‘‘ Celebrated Characters, 
Sketched by Celebrated Men” ;— ‘‘ The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin,” by William Cowper ; 
illustrated with numerous full-page illustrations, 
designed by Charles A. Doyle, and printed in 
colours by Schenck and Macfarlane ;—and of 
Nimmo’s Two Shilling Series: ‘‘The Land of 
Promise: Travels in Palestine and the Holy 
Land” ;—‘‘ The Far North, Explorations in the 
Arctic Regions” ;—‘‘The Young Men of the 
Bible” ;—and ‘‘ The Blade and the Ear : a Book 
for Young People.” 

Mr. HARpDWICKE’s announcements for the 
season include ‘‘The Book of the Pike,” by 
Cholmondeley Pennell ;—‘‘ A History of the 
Toilet and Cosmetic Arts,” by Arnold J. Cooley ; 
—‘*Ferns, British and Foreign,” by John Smith, 
of Kew ;—the Completion of Professor Buck- 
man’s Work ‘‘On Science and Practice in Farm 
Cultivation ;’—*‘‘ Fossil Sponges, by J. 8. Mackie, 
F.G.8.;— ‘A Plain a Easy Account 
of the British Reptiles,” by M. C. Cooke; 


Of British Land and Fresh Water 


Mollusks,” by Ralph Tate, F.G.S. ;—“Of British 
am 











Beetles,” by W. Groser ;—‘‘ The Cattle Plague,” 
by Professor Gamgee ;—a fully-revised ‘‘ Report 
of the Papers and Discussions at the British As- 
sociation ;’—‘* The Industries of Birmingham 
and its Neighbourhood,” under the direction of a 
committee in connexion with the British Associa- 
tion. The medical worksinclude:‘‘Australiaforthe 
Consumptive Invalid,” by J. Baker Brown, jun. ; 
—‘‘ Uterine Surgery Based on the Management 
of the Sterile Condition,” by J. Marion Sims, 
M.D. ;—‘**‘ On Diseases of the Larynx,” by Dr. 
Morel! Mackenzie ;—a translation of Duchenne 
‘*On Localized Electrization,” by Mr. John Rad- 
cliffe ;—and of Trousseau’s ‘‘ Clinical Medi- 


cine,” by Dr. Bazin ;—‘‘On Some Varieties 
and Effects of Cancerous Disease of Bone,” by 
William Hickman, M.B. ;—‘‘On Flooding after 


Delivery,” by Dr. Lumley Earl ;—‘‘On Local 
Treatment of Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs,” by Dr. Beigel ;—‘‘On the Cure of 
Clubfoot without Cutting Tendons,” by Mr. R. 
Barwell. 


Messrs. MacmiILLaAN and Co. announce a 
‘‘gem edition” of ‘*Sonnets and Songs,” by 
William Shakespeare ; also, ‘‘ Essays on Art,” 
including essays on Mulready, Dyce, Holman 
Hunt, and Herbert, by Francis Turner Palgrave ; 
** Romances and Minor Poems,” by Sheriff Bell ; 
a new edition of Lady Chatterton’s poem, 
‘** Leanore,” printed on thick toned paper, with 
title and frontispiece engraved by Jeens ; ‘‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland,” by Lewis Carroll, 
with illustration by John Tenniel, engraved by 
the Dalziel Brothers ; a reissue of the ‘‘ States- 
man’s Year-Book ;” and a book which is likely 
to attract considerable attention, ‘‘ Ecce Homo ; 
a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ,” 
in two volumes octavo. We understand the 
same publishers have in preparation a new novel 
by Professor Kingsley, entitled, ‘‘ Hereward, 
the Last of the English;” also one by his 
brother, Mr. Henry Kingsley, entitled, ‘‘Leigh- 
ton Court.” We also notice that the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton will commence a new novel in the 
January number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Messrs. Macm1iuan have completed the sale 
of 50,000 copies of their ‘‘Globe” edition of 
‘« Shakespeare,” a bibliographical fact which we 
have great pleasure in recording. 





INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. 


Introduction to Modern Chemistry, Experimental 
and Theoretic. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., 
F.R.S., V.P.C.8., &c. (Walton & Maberley). 
NGLAND has recently lost, for a time 

at any rate, the services of one who, 

for a period of twenty years, has worked 
incessantly to promote the cause of scien- 
tific chemistry in the country. When 
Dr. Hofmann accepted the Professorship of 
the then infant College of Chemistry, he 
undertook virtually several distinct and most 
important tasks. In the first place, the 
success of the newly-founded institution de- 
pended almost entirely upon his skill, temper, 
and industry ; and the high position which 
it now occupies is ascribed most justly to 
his devotion to its interests. But not only 
did the future of the college rest in bis 
hands. The education, and, as a conse- 
quence, the career, of each individual student 
who entered its walls were thrown as solemn 
responsibilities upon him. If he had not 
been singularly and markedly successful as a 
teacher, the most brilliant career as a dis- 
coverer would not have enabled him to fulfil 
his duties aright. As it is, we have but to 
point to the long list of eminent chemists 
of which the rolls of the college can already 
boast, in order to prove that the teacher has 
been one of no ordinary power. 

But Dr. Hofmann’s great work, that 
which most of all entitles him to the 
gratitude of Englishmen, has been the 
share he has taken in the building of 
the noble edifice of modern chemistry. 
For the last few years chemistry has 
been, as Dr. Hofmann reminds us, in a 
state of transition. New truths, and new 
developments of older ones, have been 
springing up on all sides, and the result has 
been what it usually is at periodical intervals 
in the history of scientific progress. The 
framework of theory, by which the various 
facts were grouped together, was found to 
be insufficient to bear the weight of the 
superstructure, and a new one therefore be- 
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came necessary. Led by the few master- 
minds in Europe, chemists have devoted 
themselves with extraordinary energy to 
this task, and the effect has been, that no 
period in the history of science has ever been 
marked by so many attempts at rational 
generalization. Many abortive efforts have, 
of course, been made, and numberless 
schemes have been propounded which have 
hardly lived beyond their birth. Many, too, 
have been the doubts and contradictions 
which have attended the growth of the new 
views; and even now, when a firm basis 
seems at last laid, cases of perplexity are by 
far too numerous. Still, little by little, the 
structure has progressed, every intelligent 
worker doing something to help it on, until, 
within the last year or two, it has acquired 
sufficient stability to justify us in regarding 
it as a ‘* system.” 

Dr. Hofmann at an early period embraced 
the new views warmly, and few have done 
more than he to establish them, both by the 
discovery of new facts and by generalizations 
founded upon them. Hence the peculiar 
value, at the present time, of the little book 
before us. It has, as the author tells us, no 
pretensions to an encyclopedic character. 
The reader must not turn to it, as to an 
ordinary manual, to find the practical details 
of the science. It is in the truest sense an 
introduction to chemistry; and, as such, it 
possesses the highest value, a value which is 
equally great to the student new to the 
science, and to the lecturer who has spent 
years in teaching it. 

The sketch which our limits enable us to 
offer of the subject-matter of the book must 
of necessity be brief and imperfect; but 
this is of the less importance since the 
original will be sure to be read by every 
chemist. The fundamental notion of modern 
chemical theory is this : All elementary gases 
combine with one another by volume, either 
in equal measures or in proportions which 
bear a simple numerical relation to equal 
measures. The first three lectures of the 
book before us are mainly occupied with 
elaborate experimental proofs of the above 
thesis, as exemplified in three important and 
typical gases—hydrochloric acid, water-gas 
(steam), and ammonia. 

It is clearly shown by analysis and syn- 
thesis, and always by volumetric methods, 
that hydrochloric acid is formed by the 
union of one volume of hydrogen with one 
volume of chlorine; water-gas by the union 
of two volumes of hydrogen with one of 
oxygen ; and ammonia by the union of three of 
hydrogen with one of nitrogen. The study 
of combining volumes is thus made to pre- 
cede that of combining weights, which last, 
indeed, flows naturally from that of volumes, 
and from a knowledge of the relative specific 
gravities (volume weights) of the gases. All 
elementary gases (with a few exceptions) have 
the same combining volume as that of hydro- 
gen. This volume is, therefore, called 1, and 
is conveniently symbolized by a square. 


Squares of equal size represent the equal 
volumes of different elements which combine 
with one another, and the constitution of the 
three typical compounds before named may, 
therefore, be illustrated by uniting 1 
square of hydrogen to 1 square of chlorine, 
2 squares of hydrogen to 1 of oxygen, 
and 3 squares of hydrogen to 1 of nitro- 
gen. The student is now prepared for the 
idea of combining weights. Gases differ 
very much in weight, and if we inscribe in 
the squares the weights of 1 volume, hydrogen 
being called 1, these numbers must of neces- - 
sity represent the combining weights of the 
gases. Thus if the hydrogen square be 1, 
the chlorine square will be 35°5, the oxygen 
square 16, and the nitrogen square 14 ; these 
numbers representing not only the specific 
gravities of the gases as compared with hy- 
drogen, but also their combining weights. 

In the fourth lecture we learn how the 
squares may be replaced by symbols, and 
these symbols grouped into formule, by 
which every conceivable chemical change 
may be represented. We do not by any 
means intend to assert that all this is new, 
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but only that it is placed clearly and strongly, 
and in language easy of comprehension. 
The book is, indeed, throughout a model of 
lucid and elegant composition, and although 
the author ascribes this in some measure to 
Mr. F. O. Ward—by whom it was in part 
arranged—yet those who know Dr. Hof- 
mann’s style of writing and lecturing can 
trace it at every turn. 

As soon as this inter-dependence of weight 
and volume is understood, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the gas-volume of a body may be 
inferred in many cases where it is not possible 
to determine it directly, and hence we find 
many substances which are not themselves 
volatile, described as belonging to one of the 
gas-types. We are thus led to study the use 
of three or four simple types as a means of 
classification. This is the classification now 
almost universally adopted under one form or 
other, and our author gives a simple, although 
of course imperfect, account of it. 

Lecture Eight contains an admirable 
account of the French metrical system of 
weights and measures—the best account by 
far we have seen in an English book. It 
will be found interesting by many non- 
chemical readers. 

The distinction now usually admitted be- 
tween atoms and molecules, with the doctrine 
of the dua] nature of free elements, is discussed 
in Lecture Nine, and a highly philosophical 
and interesting chain of reasoning brought for- 
ward in support of the latter view. We can- 
not say that the arguments seem to us to be 
conclusive upon some points, but they are 
- well stated and of great weight. 

The doctrine of atomicities (re-named by 
Hofmann “ quantivalence ”’), of substitution, 
and of the formation of compounds by direct 
addition, occupy the last three lectures ; and 
a clear and succinct summary of the whole 
course concludes this, the most excellent 
introduction to a science that we have seen 
for some time. 





THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


A Treatise on the Analytical Geometry of Three 
Dimensions. By George Salmon, D.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Second 
Edition. (Dublin : Hodges, Smith, & Co.) 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By 
W. S. Aldis, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. ; 
Bell & Daldy.) 

RS longa, vita brevis. Science increases ; 
the term of residence at the University 
remains unchanged, and every year makes it 
less possible for the student to keep pace with 
the advance of science. It is a constantly 
increasing difficulty how best to adapt mathe- 
matics to the course of study. Sooner or 
later the question must be the subject of 


legislation by the governing body. Mean- | 


while the only limits to the student’s toils 
are placed by the examiner in his questions, 
or by the author in his text-book. 

Opinions differ as to the mode of dealing 
with this difficulty. One large class seeks the 
remedy in diminishing the number of the 
subjects or the extent to which they are to 
be read; another looks rather to new and 
better methods of treatment to facilitate the 
Jearner’s progress. These extreme views are 
variously combined by others ; and the cha- 
racter of an examination paper or of a text- 
book varies with the writer’s leaning to the 
one or other opinion. 

The two books before us illustrate these 
opposite tendencies. That they treat of the 
same subject, is almost all that they have in 
common. 

It is not merely that the one is elementary 
and the other designed for advanced students ; 
that one is a selection from previous authors, 
the other full of original matter ; or that one 
is for the most part analytical, the other rich 
in purely geometrical investigations. Neither 
is it altogether because one comes from 
Cambridge and the other from Dublin, or 
that one represents the subject as a means of 
education and the other as a science : for 
Dr. Salmon’s work is intended for the 
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student and for the Cambridge man, not less 
than for his contemporary at Dublin. In 
addition to and beyond all these, is the 
difference caused by the authors taking 
opposite sides on the question of the plan of 
a text book. Mr. Aldis’s treatise does not 
extend the science, because it was not 
intended to do so, its aim being purely 
educational. The investigations contain no 
original or ingenious artifices, because these 
are opposed to the principle on which the 
book was written. It professes to confine 
the student to the elements, rather than 
introduce him to the higher branches by any 
less rigorous methods. When we have added 
that it is ‘‘an elementary treatise,” designed 
to include only ‘as much as the majority of 
Cambridge students have time to master 
thoroughly,” we shall have given a fair 
description of it. Exception may be taken 
by some to the author’s choice of propositions 
for the text, but what he has given are on 
the whole simply and clearly exhibited. At 
the same time, we think that an undue 
preference has been given to analysis over 
pure geometry, and that the author’s dread 
of anything like artifice has driven him into 
investigations which are often painfully 
tedious. 

He has saved the tutor much of that 
‘*tempering the breeze to the shorn lamb,” 
which consists of marking for weaker pupils 
certain articles to be omitted, yet even Mr. 
Aldis’s selection will be itself selected from. 
We remember one reason, of a wholly practical 
character, which used to be given for such 
omissions—theoretically it was, perhaps, inex- 
cusable. Certain articles were condemned, 
not because they were difficult or unsound 
or treated better elsewhere, but simply as 
being too long. ‘If you write out these in 
an examination you will write little else.” 

Such a sentence must inevitably be passed 
upon the greater part of pages 120—135, 
which treat of curvature, even though he 
that cannot find time to master them would 
probably find them, after all, less difficult 
than the shorter discussions of other writers. 

For students of moderate ability, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory part of the work is the 
collection of examples. Such men require 
easy illustrations rather than extensions of 
what they have been reading. To con- 
sign to the examples the more difficult 
problems in the subject shortens the book, 
indeed, but is anything but an advantage to 
the reader. 

If Mr. Aldis’s work widens the breach 
between the science of mathematics itself 
and its use for educational purposes, that of 
Dr. Salmon combines the two at the risk of 
sacrificing the interests of the student to the 
extension of the science.- He runs into the 
opposite extreme of adopting every possible 
means to carry the student with all speed 
along the earlier stages of his journey, that 
he may have the more time and strength for 
those beyond. It may or may not happen 
that the shorter method is more intimately 
connected with the nature of the question, to 
be solved. Often this is so. Some will 
maintain that we ought naturally to expect 
it ; and will refer, by way of illustration, to 
the investigations on curvature, to designate 
which we must borrow the word “‘ intrinsic ” 
from similar processes in plain geometry. An 
attempt to enumerate the many excellencies 
of Dr. Salmon’s work would be quite super- 
fluous. As a guide to the higher branches of 




















the subject, and as a book of reference, it | 


stands alone amongst text - books. 
whilst it will be carefully studied by few, and 
have certain particular articles selected from 
it for the use of a few more, Mr. Aldis’s will 
be the text-book of a large proportion of the 
less ambitious Cambridge students, whose 
capacity he has measured by his shorter 
treatise. 


The Health Resorts of the South of France. By 
Edwin Lee, M.D. Second Edition, with altera- 
tions and additions. — Nice, and its Climate. By 
E. Lee, M.D. Second Edition, ib. (Adams.) 1865. 
—Fresh editions of these little books will be 
very welcome just at this time, when people are 
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beginning to consider where to spend their 
winter. The additions to each volume are for 
the most part the same, consisting principally of 
an appendix on pulmonary disorder, and some 
meteorological tables. 





Gessammelte Beitrige cur Anatomie und Physio- 
logie der Pflanzen. Von H. Karsten. (Berlin : 
F. Diimmler.)—A quarto volume of 450 s, 
illustrated by twenty-five plates, in which Dr. 
Hermann Karsten, of Berlin, has reproduced the 
anatomical and physiological papers, which, 
since 1843, he has published in various German 
periodicals and transactions. They relate prin- 
cipally to the vegetable cell, the reproductive 
organs of various plants, and the chemical con- 
stituents of vegetable organisms. The author 
has the reputation of being rather flighty, and 
his critics have often caught him napping. We 
should have been glad, if, before republishing 
these papers, he had once more gone over his 
observations, and in foot-notes briefly told us 
whether he is able to maintain all his original 
views, or is obliged to modify or abandon some 
of them. It would have greatly added to their 
value. Now and then we notice that he com- 
plains of his views having been misunderstood 
and misrepresented. It may be so, and should 
prompt him to write with greater clearness, 





The World Before the Deluge. By Louis 
Figuier. Translated from the Fourth French 
Edition. (Chapman & Hall.)—This very pretty 


book is meant as a popular introduction to 
geology ; and, as such, has already done good 
service. It is pleasant to see the work of science 
gratefully accepted by religious minds. There is 
plenty of common ground on which both can 
meet, without raising controversies no man can 
as yet decide. Starting with the nebulous 
theory, M. Figuier traces, in a _ series of 
illustrations, the condition of the earth from 
its first. circulation in a_ gaseous state, 
through the condensation and rainfall on the 
primitive globe, down tothe present epoch. The 
imagination is assisted by ideal pictures of the 
more striking periods of the earth’s history. 
Perhaps the restorations of much of the ancient 
flora of the earth are the most authentic, and 
they are not so hackneyed as figures of the 
iguanodon and the mammoth. 








THE COMPASS OBSERVATORY AT 
CRONSTADT. 


HE prevalence of iron-built ships is gradually 
inducing all maritime nations to study the 
effect exercised on the compass by the neighbour- 
hood of iron, and we are in hopes that if our 
iron monsters are of no other use, they will at 
least assist in spreading a knowledge of the laws 
of magnetism, not only throughout our navies, 
but also through our merchant service. 

Russia, as usual, has not been slow in perceiv- 
ing the importance of this knowledge, and the 
naval authorities of that empire have already es- 
tablished a compass observatory in Cronstadt. 
This institution is under the able direction of 
Captain J. Belavenetz, of the Russian Navy, and 
is intended to serve the following purposes :— 

ist. The investigation of the magnetic state of 
iron ships. 

2nd. To select the place for the compass on 
board of each iron ship of the Russian Navy by 
knowing the magnetic condition of each ship. 

3rd. To arrange the surrounding iron near 
the compass in — a way that its influence shall 
as much as possible counteract the influence of 
the body of the ship. 

4th. To give magnetical instruction to the 
officers of such ships. 

5th. To bring together and discuss all the ob- 
servations made in the Russian Navy on board of 
such ships. 

6th. By means of publications to make known 
to the world at large what is done on this 
subject, either in Russia or in other countries. 

The first of these publications has already been 
issued. Of course, we wish it had been written 
in English; but since it is in Russian, 
we shall have much pleasure in giving our 
readers a short sketch of the contents of this 
very interesting volume. The book is dedi- 
cated to the Grand Duke Alexis, the second son 
of the Emperor, who is educated to be a seaman ; 
and is published by order of the Russian naval 
authorities. The title and the first few 
are also in English ; for the author (Capt. Bela- 
Mae ears ee without a = 

lograp etch of our countryman, . 
Archibald Smith, to whom all navies are so much 
indebted for his researches on the influence of 
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_iron. In this book is contained all the informa- 
tion necessary for a practical work on the devia- 
tion of the compass, with plain examples, showing 
the seaman how to work out each formula. The 
work is divided into four parts. 

The first part contains instructions for ob- 
serving the deviation of the pone we) 

The second gives the od of reducing 
the observed deviation and computing the mag- 
netic elements of the ship, with all examples 
n for ships either at anchor or at sea, 
ending with tables to be used in the calculation. 

The third part contains the mathematical 
theory of the deviation. This part is translated 
from the second edition, third appendix, of our 

‘** British Admiralty Manual,” written by Mr. 
Archibald Smith. 

The fourth part is composed of four appendices. 
In the first appendix we have an investigation 
of the magnetic condition of the iron battery 
Pervenetz. (This has been read before the 
Royal Society, and an abstract published, but 
it is illustrated more fully in the present work. ) 
Here we have a full account of the observations 
which it is necessary to make on board of such a 
ship during the time of its construction on the 
stocks, in order to select the place of the compass, 
and to indicate the best position of the sur- 
rounding iron used in construction ; and we have 
also an account of the first instance in which the 
position of an iron-plated vessel has been reversed 
after launching and during the completion of the 
process of plating, in order to demagnetize it pre- 
paratory to its going to sea—a process which was 
very successful in the case of the Pervenetz. 

The second appendix is most interesting, and 
not without a spice of scientific romance. In 
this a mysterious object is also introduced, 
which we shall call the ‘‘ body.” The “body ” 
is built of iron, it is thirty feet ine five feet high, 
and only four feet broad. It is, in fact, a gigantic 
hollow et (we wonder what will ultimately 
come of it), and the idea is to make observations 
in the interior of a hollow magnet with the view of 
Sie hileting euputinents deere. been 

e ing e ents have made 
with this ‘‘body ” :— 

Firstly. The ‘‘ body ” has been put on a plat- 
form which turns round like the dome of an 
astronomical observatory, and which can be 
turned by one man to any magnetic direction 
indicated on the platform below. 

Secondly. The investigations outside the 
**body” are (a), to determine in forty-five points 
of the vertical plane ing through the longest 
axis up and down at different heights, the devia- 
tion, the horizontal and the vertical force caused 
by the ‘‘ body ;” in other words, to make a full 
magnetic observation at these points ; (>) outside, 
in 150 different points, to determine the deflection 
of the needle owing to the ‘‘ body.” These ex- 
periments clearly show that the ‘‘ body” is one 
simple magnet. 

irdly. Inside the *‘body” at ten different 
 somap to determine the deviation of the compass 
or every ten d s azimuth as the ‘‘ body” is 
turned round. , to make full magnetic ob- 
servations at eight principal parts of the com- 


Fourthly. To find by these observations the 
best place for the binnacle in the ‘‘ body,” and 
to place the compass there, and also to place one 
on the top of the body at the same vertical line, 


and to make full etic observations at these 
two points. These have been made : ‘‘ body” 


level; “body” heeling to right, ‘‘ body” heel- 
~~ about 10° each way. 

ifthly. To find the change in the magnetism 
of the “body” during a long period of its re- 
maining in the same direction, ()) also the 
cg abegaaa by hammering the “ body” for 


ys. 
Sixthly. Repeat the observations on the 
**body” after this process of hammering— 
**bhody ” level, and heeling right and left about 
10° each way. 
Seventhly. During the same time on shore, in 


the ap tus called the ‘deviation gered 
magnets and soft iron, which can turned 
round, are so placed as to produce the same 


deviation as that produced by the iron ‘‘ body ” 

on the compass in it. Also, by the application 

of soft iron to increase the earth’s horizontal 

force acting on the compass. 

ing the “deviation appa- 
y” in place of the 


— 5 ing it with the pes 0 
magnets iron, in Belavenetz has 
been able not to the effect of th 


on the deviation, but also he in- 








mine with the magnets and soft iron the remain- 
ing of the disturbing force—‘‘ body’’ level, 
and heeling right and left about 10° each way. 
All this forms the second appendix. The third 
appendix consists of observations of deviation 
made in the Russian fleet during 1864, and the 
fourth contains an account of the different 
pamphlets and books written on the deviation of 
the compass by English, French, and Russian 
authors. 

Finally, a book of blank forms, diagrams, and 
dygopaynes accompanies this useful publication, 
which it will be observed is eminently practical 
in all its parts. 

Although our patriotism may make uscongratu- 
late ourselves that England was the first nation 
to investigate this subject theoretically, as well as 
practically (except in the detection of the gene- 
ral mathematical formule, where a great French 
mathematician led the way), yet the interests of 
humanity as well as of science cause us to rejoice 
that other nations are promoting this interesting 
and important branch of science with the zeal 
and success which appear in the present volume. 

We learn that the author, Captain Belavenetz, 
has been presented by the Emperor with a gold 
compass, set with thirty-two Grilliants, one for 
each point, in acknowledgment of his useful 
and scientific experiments ; and we cannot do 
better than recommend this brilliant generosity 
to our home authorities, who, we venture to say, 
will have no difficulty in finding suitable re- 
cipients. 








SCIENCE. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
REPORTS. 


Report of the Committee Appointed to Explore 
the Marine Fauna and Flora of the Coasts of 
South Devon and Cornwall. By Mr. Spence 
Bate.—Among the fish, the most interesting 
observations that had been made were those 
of the file fish ( Balistes capriscus), which is 
the second that has been recorded as having been 
taken within the limits of the British coasts, 
and which offers in some respects a different ap- 

arance from the figures given of it by 

illoughby and Yate. But the particulars 
of the difference as well as the manner of its 
ety wili be given by Mr. Jonathan Couch, 
F.L.S., in his work on the British fishes now in 
the course of publication. 

The short-finned tunny (Thynnus brachyterus, 
Cuvier) was also taken, one specimen being pro- 
cured from Mevagissy and a second off Polperro. 
This is the first time that this species has been 
recorded as a visitor to our shores. Of both these 
rare fish Mr. Couch has made careful drawings. 
Also from the Trawls a specimen of the eagle ray 
has been obtained. 

Among the. mollusca of more or less interest, 
have been observed specimens of Octopus vul- 
garis of very large size, also Loligo media, as 
well as Sepia elegans and NS. officinalis, and the 
ova of a Sepia containing a rudimentary shell 
apparently differing from those of S. officinalis. 
A beautiful specimen of Jdalia eleyans was 
taken off the mouth of the Yealm river, more 
brilliant in its rosy colours than the figure given 
by Messrs. Alder and Hancock, and also differ- 
ing in having the posterior extremity of the foot 
terminating in three, instead of in a single 
point. Also a specimen of Avicula was taken 
that was at least half an inch longer than the 
greatest length assigned to it by Professor 
G. Forbes and Mr. Hanley. 

Among the crustacea, the most interesting 
observations made related to the genus Acheus ; 
the species A. chranchii, which Bell considers to 
be rare, and gives only two habitats, namely— 
south of Devon and south of Lreland—is by no 
means scarce. There also appears to bea second 
species, that differs from the preceding in having 
the hairs on the limbs curled into hooks, and en- 
joying the luxury of clothing itself with weed. 
Several specimens of Pagurus dillwynii were also 
taken, most commonly on the sandy beach of 
in. paves where they appear to burrow in the 
sand. 

Two species of Caradina were also taken ; one 
— to be the Hyppolite varians of Leach ; 
the other, C. tenuis, is new. Several sessile-eyed 
crustacea of interest were also taken, as also a 
specimen of Chondrocanthus zia attached to a 
specimen of Synapta. 4 

Many annelids that appear to have been 
undescribed were taken, including the A phrodita 
hystrix, which a to be rather rare ; the 
common ies being A. aculeata, whereas in 
Guernsey the reverse appears to hold good, A. 
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hystrix being the common species, A. aculeata 
being rather rare. 

Among the Echinodermata the most in i 
appear to be the presence of Luidia sarsii an 

mphuria filiformis, which have only hitherto 
been taken on the northern shores of Great 
Britain. 

Among the Alcyonidiade, two species in ad- 
dition to A. gelatinosum have been taken, to 
which no reference can be found. One is shaped 
much like the coral Hschara cornu-cervi ; the 
other that of an oval mallet on a slender foot- 
stalk. 

Luminous Meteors’ Committee.—Since the 
meeting last year, the maps for the use of 
observers of meteors have been distributed, and 
it is now contemplated to diagram the paths of 
the 2,000 meteors recorded by the committee, 
Coulvier-Gravier, Heis (of Munster), and other 
observers. In addition to the catalogue of the 
meteors observed, the report deals with the re- 
cent additions to our knowledge of this subject. 
These have already been dealt with in our 
columns. 

Lunar Committee.—We have lately chronicled. 
some of the doings of this committee. The new 
map now in process of construction, seventy-five 
inches in diameter, was exhibited. The com- 
mittee prayed for a larger grant, in order that 
Mr. Birt, who has shown himself to be such a 
zealous observer, may be freed from much of the 
routine work which now falls upon him. 

Report on the Analysis of the Gases evolved 
From the Bath Waters. By Dr. Williamson, 
F.R.I.).—This investigation was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Dr. Daubeny, and at the 
request of the Association, with a view of 
ascertaining if the gases evolved from mineral 
waters are constant in quantity, or subject to 
variation. Although there are four springs at 
Bath which evolve gases with the hot water, 
there were difficulties in obtaining access to all 
the springs, and the gases from the King’s Bath 
were accordingly alone collected and analyzed 
by Dr. Williamson. A detailed account of the 
method followed was then given. The water 
was collected and transmitted to London, where 
the geses were transferred to an eudiometer and. 
examined. Dr. Daubeny had made an examina- 
tion of these gases some thirty years ago, and 
the results of the analysis of Dr. Williamson 
corresponded closely with those of Dr. Daubeny ; 
the principal difference being in the detection of 
marsh gas by Dr. Williamson. 

Dr. Daubeny referred tothe presence of nitrogen, 
and stated that the element was found in mine- 
ral springs by Priestley, and also referred to the 
bearing of chemical analysis of mineral springs 
on theories as to the origin of volcanic action. 

Dr. Frankland referred to the liberation of car- 
bonic oxide by pyrogallic acid, when used for the 
absorption of oxygen, and inquired if this evo- 
lution of gas had been taken note of in Dr. 
Williamson’s analysis. 

Dr. Williamson said that the quantity of car- 
bonic oxide evolved was so small in comparison 
with the quantity of oxygen present, that it 
was not necessary to take notice of it. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Russell, 
Dr. Crace Calvert stated that he had made 
numerous experiments on the quantity of 
carbonic oxide evolved by pyrogallic acid, and 
perhaps the most important result was that the 
quantity of carbonic oxide increased with the 
temperature at which the absorption was made. 


Balloon Committee.— Up to the last meeting of 
the Association twenty-two ascents had been 
made, seventeen of which took place in June, July, 
August, and September, and five only in other 
months. Mr. Glaisher devoted his efforts to 
securing as many ascents as possible between 
October and April, but only succeeded in three 
instances—viz., on December Ist and 30th, 1864, 
and February 27th this year. The results dif- 
fered greatly from those obtained in summer, 
and showed that the laws of temperature varied 
at different seasons. The winds | —apemey in 
the upper regions of the air were W. and 8. W. 
in January and February. This interfered with’ 
the ascents which were made from Woolwich. 
Since then Mr. Glaisher had been engaged in 
preparing for night ascents. The winter ascents 
proved the constancy of south-west currents 
during the winter months, and this had also 
been confirmed by observations at the Royal 
Observatory. The spectroscope was directed to 
the sun at every opportunity, and a fine a 
trum, with lines, more numerous than those 
seen from the earth, and better defined, was 
always observed. The usually extended 
from A to far beyond H, and was visible with a 
much narrower opening of the slit than on the 
ground, and lines could be clearly resolved which 
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were not visible from the earth. A blackened 
bulb thermometer, fully ex placed near one, 
carefully screened from the sun, generally read 
the same as the latter. No tinge of ozone was 
shown on the test papers. It would appear that 
the high temperature we experience in winter 
seems to be very much due to the prevalence of 
the warm current before alluded to, which in its 
course meets with no obstruction in coming to us, 
but blows directly to us and to Norway over the 
Atlantic. These winds could not reach France 
till they passed over the whole of Spain and the 

e of the Pyrenees ; and by the time they 
had crossed that mountainous district they were 
so much cooled, that France could derive compara- 
tively little benefit from them, and hence appa- 
rently her more severe winters. It was pro- 
bable that in England we enjoyed a much 
milder climate during winter than other lands 
in the same latitude, owing to these winds. 
With regard to the night ascents contemplated 
by Mr. Glaisher, it was remarked in the re- 
port that to take such observations it was impera- 
tively necessary to have some means of illumi- 
nation, so that the instruments could be read. 
Various suggestions had been made on this 
point, but the best plan seemed to be to employ 
a Davy lamp. Two such lamps had been made 
for Mr. Glaisher of copper, so that the magnets 
in their vicinity might not be affected. Experi- 
ments had shown that these lamps might be 
used with perfect safety, and that they kept 
well alight, besides affording a source of grateful 
warmth not before possessed, All necessary 
arrangements were now made for night 
observations. After the reading of the report 
Mr. Glaisher remarked that a few months pre- 
viously he had thought this would be his fast 
report on balloon ascents. He had devoted his 
entire leisure for three years to these experi- 
ments, and every day he was so occupied was a 
day taken from the month’s holiday allowed him 
as an attaché of the Royal Observatory. As, 
very properly, no personal expenses were allowed 
by the Association, he had had to pay them him- 
self, and he had also had to defray the cost of 
the necessarily heavy calculations. He felt, 
therefore, that he had performed his share of 
these experiments, and that they might cease for 
the present, and fresh ones be made at a future 
day by others. But on seeing, in preparing this 
year’s report, how deficient they still were in 
winter and morning ascents, but, above all, in 
night operations, he had determined, in consul- 
tation with the committee, to make some night 
ascents at once, if possible. 

Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards. 
Read by Mr. Fleeming Lukin.—[The abstract of 
this Report has reached us too late for inser- 
tion.—Eb. ] 

Report on Dredging in the Channel Islands 
(Mollusca). By Mr. J. Gwynn Jeffreys, F.R.S. 

Report of the Committee Appointed to Investi- 
gate the Marine Fauna of the Channel Islands. 
Read by the Rev. A. Merle Norman, 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PuHysIcaL 
SCIENCE. 

On a New Form of Spectrum- Microscope. 
By Mr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S8S.—The value 
of this instrument consists in the employ- 
ment of a peculiar form of compound direct- 
vision prism, placed over the eye-piece. 
The slit is fixed in the focus of the upper lens 
of the eye-piece, and there is a reflecting prism 
80 arr that the spectrum of a minute object 
placed on the stage of the microseope may be 
compared with that of any other larger object 
held on a stage attached to the eye-piece. By 
rising a binocular microscope, the inclined tube 
can be employed to find and examine the object ; 
and, on removing the prism, it is easy to see 
that the object is correctly placed in front of the 
slit. Then, on a the prism over the eye- 
piece, as if it were a Nicol’s prism, the spectrum 
can be seen to great advantage. The author 
stated that by this means the spectra of minute 
crystals can be easily compared with that of 
their solutions ; the spectra of minute blow-pi 
beads can be most conveniently studied, and the 
characteristic spectrum of such coloured bodies 
as blood can be seen by reflected light, with no 
greater quantity than one millionth part of a 
grain. 

On the Refraction- Equivalent of Car- 
bon. By Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S.— 
vt age tance in nature, as is well known, is 
capable of bending a ray of light which falls 
upon it at an angle ; and this power can be ex- 
pressed numerically by what is termed the refrac- 
tive index (yu). This index, minus unity, 
divided by the specific gravity, or 4", is 
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named ific refractive energy ; and in a com- 
munication made two years ago by the Rev. T. 
Pelham Dale and the author, it was shown 
that this property of a body remains re- 
markably constant, notwithstanding most 
important physical and chemical —_— 
In a recent paper Professor Landoldt 

given the name ‘‘refraction-equivalent” to 
the specific refractive energy multiplied by the 


chemical equivalent, or pe It is easy to 


calculate the refraction equivalent of many of 
the chemical elements, but the author confined 
his illustrations to carbon, as that which has 
been most fully investigated. The equivalent of 
carbon was taken at 12; and the calculations 
were made for the brightest part of the spectrum. 
Diamond—that is pure carbon—gives a refrac- 
tion equivalent varying, according to the speci- 
men examined, from 4°85 to 5:18. The refrac- 
tion equivalent of carbon may be deduced from 
the refraction equivalents of carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide in the following manner :— 
OG» cng. ese tet ogn Ree 
GG. 4 was jac om Gee 


O by difference 25 











C by difference 5°03 
The numbers given for these gases are calcu- 
lated from Dulong’s observations. The refrac- 
tion equivalent of pure sulphur having been de- 
termined at 16, that of carbon can be thus cal- 
culated from bisulphide of carbon :— 
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In a similar manner carbon in chloride of car- 
bon was found to have a refraction equivalent of 
5°15, in cyanogen of about 5°2, and in sugar of 
about 4.8. The combination CH, the common 
increment in homologous series, was found to 
have a refraction equivalent varying only be- 
tween 7°4 and 7°9 in a great many instances 
examined ; as caloulated. from olefiant gas 
this compound was 7°5, from amyline 7'5, 
and from paraffin 7°7. The two equivalents 
of hydrogen were valued at 2°6, which sub- 
tracted from 7°6, leaves for the earbon 5:0. 
Landoldt by other methods of difference ar- 
rived at the same number 5°0 as the re- 
fraction equivalent of this element. Yet in 
benzole, and a few very dispersive substances, 
the carbon gave somewhat higher numbers, 
The great concurrence of these observations 
therefore shows that carbon exerts the same re- 
fractive influence on the rays of light, whether it 
be crystallized as a brilliant, or combined with 
other elements in such forms as sugar, or para- 
ffine, alcohol, carbonic acid, or coal gas. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


On a New Form of Spectrum Apparatus, as 
Applied to the Microscope. By Mr. H. C. Sorby. 
—An abstract of this communication will be 
found in Section A. ' 

On the Sublimed Oligist of Vesuvius and its 
Artificial Production. By Dr. T. Phipson. 


A Few Words on Sponges, as a@ Source of 
Bromine and of Nitrogen. By Dr. T. Phipson. 


On the Rotatory Power of Several Essential Oils. 
By Dr. de Vry.—After reference to a paper by 
Dr. Gladstone on a similar subject, Dr. de 
Vry described the character of his experiments, 
and the results obtained. He found that while oils 
obtained from the leaves of a plant caused the 
ray to rotate in one direction, that obtained from 
the flowers rotated it in an opposite direction. 
Dr. Williamson remarked that it would be a 
great convenience to chemists, if a unit of rota- 
tory power were adopted. Dr. Gladstone trusted 
that, whatever the unit adopted, the system 
would be a decimal one. 


On Esparto Fibre, or Spanish Grass.—Dr. 
Macadam read an interesting paper on this sub- 
ject, and its employment in the manufacture of 

per. During the last three years, esparto fibre 

ad been used in place of rags in the manufac- 
ture of pee Phis Spanis ass was much 
used, and chiefly with a small ixture of rags, 
the fibre itself being short, and hence the paper 
ua likely eae nnes alone. He ste 

e process of gathering the grass, was an 
cleansing it, its deposit in the boiler and the in- 
fusion of soda into the liquid. There was one 
objectionable feature in its application. The ley, 
when suffered to run into the rivers without an 
attempt at the destruction of its objectionab 
qualities by chemicals, would poi the fish, 
and was 0 ise injurious. There were some 
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newspa in Scotland printed with this fibre, 
to which was added a small admixture of rags. 

Dr. Macadam’s other paper was On the Re- 
sults of Agricultural i made in 1864. 
The results of his experi was the alliance 
of guanos and ph with chemical com- 
pounds in the composition of manures for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Mr. T. Fairley next submitted his notes On 
the Reactions of Cyanogen and Glycocine, with 
tables of the same. The section then adjourned 
till eleven o’clock on Tuesday. 


Section C.—GEoLoGY. 


Leaf Forms in the Isle of Wight.—Mr. H. 
Woodward read a paper by Mr. 8S. Mitchell 
‘On Hitherto Unrecorded Leaf Forms, &c., from 
Alum Bay, Isle of Wight.” The bed referred to 
is the band of pipe-clay which occurs in the 
Lower hot beds in Alum Bay. In one P vat 
it is crowded with plant remains. The author, 
after alluding to the collections of the remains 
already made, said he believed we could not yet 
draw up a complete list of the plants here pre- 
served. In his own collection, containing about 
350 leaves, he finds some not yet recorded from 
this locality. Of those sufficiently perfect to 
be identified, is a Ficus, somewhat like 
Bowerbankii (Dela Harpe), but having the angles 
of venation much larger; a Juglans, with. 
serrate edge (not Sharpe), a large trilobed Acer, 
and a Cinnamon like C. Schenchzeri, from Bovey 
Tracey, and a leguminous leaf, probably a 
Podogonium. There are two flower remains 
resembling Porana @ningensis (Heer. Flor. Tert. 
Helo.), but their identity is not certain, Other 
leaf fragments cannot be referred to recorded 
species, but they are not sufficiently perfect to 
be themselves determined. Further worki 
under the direction of a committee of the Briti 
Association will add to our present list, and it 
will be some time before it can be considered 
complete. 

Mr. Pengelly said he was told that a new in- 
vestigation of these beds was about to be made, 
under the auspices of that association. Professor 
O. Heer had lately written to him, urging that 
pressure should be used to get some one to take 
up this question, and he (Mr. Pengelly) was glad 
to find it had been taken up. 

A grant of 20/. is made to have the bed further 
examined, 


Section D.—ZooLoay AND BOTANY. 


On the Turdus Migratorius. By Rev. A. W. 
McKay. 


Section E.—GroGrArHy AND ETHNOLOGY. 


McIntyre’s Journey Across Australia, and 
Discovery of Traces of Leichhardt. By Dr. 
Mueller. 

On the Native Inhabitants of Formosa. By 
Mr. R. Swinhoe. 

On the Influence of Civilization upon the 
Development of the Brain. By Mr. Dunn. 


On the Negro-European Dialects of the Negroes 
of Surinam and Curagao. By Mr. E. B. Tylor. 

On the Isthmus of Panama and Interoceanic 
Ship-canal Routes. By Dr. Cullen.—On the 
Darien Indians. By the Same. 

Researches in Vancouver Island. By Mr. R. 
Brown. 

History of Cannibalism. By Mr. J. Crawfurd. 

City Life in Bukhara, By M. Vambéry. 


Section F.—Economic Scrence AND STATISTICS. 


On the Proposed Extension of Government 
Administration to Railways. By M. T. de 
Meschin. 

The Statistics of Crime in Mahe as 
Compared with other Large Towns. By Mr. J 
Thackeray Bunce. 

On the Prevention of Infanticide. By Mr. E. 
Vivian. 

On the Past and Present Productive Power of 
Cotton Machinery. By Mr. D. Morris. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 





We learn from our Egyptian correspondence, 
says the Pall Mali Gazette, that the lake disco- 
vered by Mr. Baker is, after all, the Luta Nzigé 
of Captain Speke. The former traveller pro- 
nounces it Lutn-zigé, and renders it “‘ Locust 
Grave,” a name used in those parts to denote 
any large sheet of water. The reason given is 
that, owing to the conformation of the hills 
around or on one side of such waters, they are 
traversed by violent winds, which ; the 
flights of locusts, and so the ve crea- 
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tures are drowned. In the case of the Lutn- 
zigé, forming the second great lake of the Nile, 
or, more Properly, the westerly lake of that 
river, very high mountains are supposed to exist 
round its western and southern shores ; so high, 
that Baker saw them across the breadth of the 
lake for five days before he reached its eastern 
margin. He was, however, travelling along a 
ridge of an undulating platform at a height of 
about 3,400 feet, and his journeys were not more 
than from ten to twelve miles a day. The 
elevated line of road described terminated at the 
int where he wrote, and when he came upon 
- the lake he was still 1,470 feet above it. Even 
from that point he could not see the base of the 
mountains, between which and himself was the 
breadth of the lake, at that part about sixty 
miles wide. These mountains Mr. Baker sup- 
to bethe Montes Lune of the old ee amare 

e lake is exceedingly deep, and abounds with 
hippopotami and other beasts. The Nile issues 
from its northern end a sluggish stream not 
more than a mile wide. There is no continuation 
of the Nile from Speke’s Victoria Nyanza, as 
supposed by him. At the spot where he quitted 
the river in his journey towards Gondokéro, the 
river turns due west and runs into the Lutn- 
zigé, which it joins perhaps eighty miles from 
the northern point, from whence it issues again 
to flow on by Gondokéro ; so that had Speke 
followed up the stream, instead of leaving it to 
make, as he su , a cut across a large bend 
of it, he would infallibly have come upon the 
second lake, and completed his discovery of all 
the upper waters of the river. 

Tue story of the cattle plague having invaded 
the Zoological Gardens turns out to have been a 
false alarm. Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent 
of the Gardens, writes to say that no bisons 
have died, and that for some time past there 
have been none to die; of the three Italian 
cattle, the cow is in perfect health, but the two 
bulls are dead. One died and the other was 
slaughtered, but the disease which attacked 
them was not the cattle plague. The only 
animal now sick in the gardens is a baboon. 

Skippaw and other mountains in the Lake 
district are this week covered with snow. 

THERE is now a fine solar spot distinctly 
visible with the naked eye, a ori defended 
with a piece of coloured oad delicate train 
of spots, visible with a small telescope, 
follows the large one. 

Dr. Crisp has been experimenting upon him- 
self whether the flesh of beasts infected by the 
cattle plague is dangerous to those who eat it, 
by dining off beefsteaks cut from animals in 
which the disease was fully developed, and has 
even eaten portions of the heart of such animals 
without experiencing any evil results. ‘‘I have, 
moreover,” he says, ‘‘ fed some of the lower 
animals upon the diseased meat and in- 

i cooked and raw, of oxen affected 
with cattle plague in its worst , without 
he nie any injurious results. In addition to 

T have met with a great many men who 
have had cuts and scratches on their hands, and 
who have been daily inoculated with this poison 
without taking any harm.” Dr. Crisp, however, 
recommends possible precautions by those 
engaged in the dissection of diseased animals. 

On Tuesday night Mr. Bartholomew Corbett, 
a well-known clever taxidermist, who was the 
companion of Wilson and Audubon, the cele- 
brated American ornithologists, in their wander- 
ings over the woods and prairies of the “ far 
west ” in search of the native birds of America, 
was removed from his lodgings at 41, Chapel 
Street, Edgware Road, to the infirmary of Mary- 
lebone Workhouse, in a state of delirium. Mr. 
Corbett is, it appears, the father of Sergeant 
Corbett, who shot Booth, the murderer of Pre- 
sident Lincoln. The old man is of eccentric 
habits, and would never allow any one to enter 
his room. In uence of his not having 
emerged from his room for several days, Mrs. 

his landlady, became alarmed, and sent 
for Mr. J. L. Beale, the divisional surgeon of police 
for Paddi who ily arrived at the house, 
but he was unable to get into the room, in conse- 
— of the door being blockaded with huge 

of old rubbish. By the aid of two con- 
sta the door was forced, and when this was 


On the following morning, Mr. 
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they found in a state that beggars all 
description, the whole of the room, from the 
floor to the ceiling, being literally crammed 
with cases of stuffed birds, books, and — 
The latter were carefully covered and labelled, 
and many of them appear to be of value. Every 
article in the room was covered with the accu- 
mulated dust of many years. An avenue 3ft. 
high by 2ft. wide, and formed of stuffed birds, 
&c., led to a recess not much larger than the 
interior of an ordinary-sized portmanteau ; and 
notwithstanding that it is perfectly marvellous 
how any human being could have existed in 
such a miserable plight, this eccentric individual 
must have slept in the recess for many years. 


Tue Mnaidva bone-cave, which Dr, Adams 
discovered in 1863, on the south-west coast of 
Malta, and which he named after the Phoenician 
mines close by, is to be further explored, the 
Geological Section having voted 30/. for the pur- 
pose. In 1864, Dr. Adams worked at it divers 
times, until the British Association sent a grant 
enabling him to clear out fifty-four feet of the 
cave, which was filled with red earth and 
stalactite. Here he found sixty to eighty teeth, 
and numerous fragments of bones, of at least 
two species of elephant, one a perfect pigmy, 
the other of larger size, but scarcely equal to the 
smallest Asiatic elephant ; besides vast quantities 
of a gigantic rat, land tortoise, and swan—the 
last of colossal dimensions. It has been named 
Cygnus falconerii, after the distinguished palzon- 
tologist, the late Dr. Falconer. Dr. Adams 
will continue his researches during the winter 
months. 


WE learn that the exhibition of anthropologi- 
cal objects which the Moscow Société des Amis 
de la Nature has originated is likely to be a great 
success. M. Alexis Fedtchenko, the superin- 
tendent, has collected specimens of skulls, 
dresses, implements, &c., illustrative of the 
various races of Russia, and the most remote 
Pape oe of the empire have forwarded objects 
or exhibition to Moscow. 


THE anthropological controversy as to the real 
relation of man to the gorilla has Nesi raging at 
the Antipodes. Professor Halford takes the side 
of Owen, and Huxley is defended by an anony- 
mous ‘‘Q.” In the columns of the Melbourne 
Spectator, the Royal Society of Victoria supports 
the former. As may be supposed, the language 
employed by the Australian combatants is much 
more violent than what would be admitted in 
our scientific societies. The elaborate paper of 
Dr. Halford, printed in the Australasian of 
August 4, is, however, a valuable one. 


WE reproduce the following letter on the 
Victorian gigantic fossil animals from the 
same source, though originally addressed 
to the Melbourne Argus: ‘Sir,—I beg to 
announce a very interesting addition to 
the National Museum collection, which we 
owe to the kind offices of Dr. Greeves, who 
has on former occasions greatly enriched the 
museum with fossil bones. The present addition 
is a small series of four specimens found at 
Murchill Station (belonging to Mr. John Bell), 

resented by Mr. Charles Dyson, of Market 
Beene, Geelong, through Dr. Greeves, and 
giving evidence of two gigantic animals of great 
rarity in Victoria, and of which the national 
collection had hitherto no examples. The 
largest specimen is a fragment of the posterior 
= of the left ramus of the lower jaw, with the 
ast molar tooth, of the Nototherium Mitchelli, 
an extinct gigantic marsupial herbivorous 
animal, as big as a bullock in the body, inter- 
mediate between the kangaroo and native bear 
in affinities, not hitherto known to occur in 
Victoria. Immediately with this specimen were 
two great canine teeth about the size of those of 
a tiger, and nearly the same shape of root, which 
is coarsely sulcated longitudinally, the conical 
crown being worn down obliquely by use like 
those of a very old Tasmanian devil ( arcophilus 
ursinus ), specimens of which can be seen in the 
case on the left hand of the entrance to the 
gallery in the National Museum building at the 
rear of the university. These teeth are of the 
highest possible interest to the Australian 
geologist and zoologist, as they are the first 
remains of this part of the extinct gigantic 
carnivorous oo the Thylacoleo carnifex, 
which have ever n found, and they help to 
prove the truth of Professor Owen’s suggestion, 
that at the time when the gigantic Diprotodons 
nototherium lived in Australia there was a 
powerful carnivor enough to tear them in 
pieces, and prevent their ue increase, most 
nearly related in savage disposition and general 
structure to the Tasmanian devil above referred 
to, but about a third larger than the largest 
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living lion.—Freperick M‘Coy, Director of 
Museums. —- National Museum, Melbourne, 
August 23.” 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE SPECTROSCOPE, 


Broomfield, Sheffield, October 23, 1865. 

ILL you kindly allow me, through your 
W journal, to correct a very great error which 
occurs in a quotation from one of my letters in 
Mr. Browning’s paper on the application of the 
spectroscope to the microscope, in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science, p. 112—an error which he in- 
forms me was entirely the fault of the printer. 
I am therein made to say ‘‘the best tests are— 
first, that the absorption-bands in blood can be 
seen when they are very faint ; second, to well 
divide the bands in permanganate of potash ; 
and third, to see distinctly the very fine lime 
given in the red by a solution of chloride of cobalt. 
In a concentrated solution of chloride of calcium 
there is a line so fine, that it looks like a Fraun- 
hofer’s line.” 

It would be a wonderful instrument that 
could show the latter tests, for the simple reason 
that they give no such bands at all. The clause 
should be, ‘‘ to see distinctly the very fine line 
given in the red by a solution of chloride of 
cobalt in a concentrated solution of chloride 
of calcium. This line is so fine, that it looks like 
a Fraunhofer’s line.”’ 

I may here state that the solution should be of 
a very pale blue colour, and ought to be mounted 
in a wedge-shaped cell, so that the proper in- 
tensity of absorption can be more readily ob- 
tained ; and since I wrote the letter referred to, 
I have found that there is another still finer line 
in the orange, to see which distinctly is the severest 
test for this kind of instrument that 1 have so 
far been able to discover.— Yours very truly, 

H. C. Sorsy. 





CHEMISTRY AT OXFORD. 


BEG permission to direct attention to some 
changes of serious import about to be carried 
out at Oxford. 

It is just three months since the announcement 
by Dr. Daubeny of the contemplated inauguration 
ot the Waynflete Professorship of Chemistry by 
the abolition of the Aldrichian Professorship, 
and the transference of Sir B. Brodie to the new 
chair, With the exception of a few remarks on 
the subject in the Chemical News, no notice has 
been taken of this project in the scientific jour- 
nals. To those who are anxious that the natural 
sciences should be adequately represented and 
fully taught at our older Universities, I would 
commend the following observations. 

The object of the University Commissioners 
in arranging for the endowment of the Waynflete 
Professorship of Chemistry was undoubtedly to 
give opportunities for the more extended study 
of this important science at the University ; but 
this object will be defeated if the Aldrichian 
foundation be abolished. This course, it seems 
to me, is not only impolitic but illegal. The 
funds of the Aldrichian trust must be diverted, 
and the obligations undertaken by the University 
when the stamp duties were remitted must be 
disregarded, before the old Professorship of 
Chemistry can be abrogated. If the creation of 
the new Waynflete Professorship of Chemistry 
is held to render necessary the abolition of the 
Aldrichian Professorship, why has not the crea- 
tion of the Waynflete Proiessorship of Moral 
Philosophy and of Chichele’s Professorship of 
Modern History, rendered equally necessary the 
abolition of Whyte's Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy and the Regius Professorship of 
Modern History? The cases are quite parallel. 
And if this step is to be accompanied, to save 
the vested rights of the present holder, by the 
transference of Sir B. Brodie to the new chair, . 
why did not Mr. Wilson and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
pass over ina similar manner to occupy the posts 
now held by Mr. Mansel and Mr. Montagu 
Burrows ? 

There are two cogent reasons why those who 
are compassing the abolition of the Aldrichian 
Professorship should pause in their work of de- 
struction; and we appeal to them with some 
hopes of attention, because among them may be 
found men who have done work in the 
cause of natural science at Oxford. These two 
reasons may be briefly given. In the first place, 
= aoe, ~ che - is now so vast, and its 

undaries day ay are so rapidly enlarging, 
that one wim hy com sess and com 
hensive, cannot adequately survey the whole; 
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and, in the second place, more numerous per- 
manent rewards at the University are required, 
in order to retain some of her foremost scientific 
men within her more immediate borders. We 
want not one chemist with the energy and talents 
of Sir B. Brodie, but several. 

Side by side the several professors would work ; 
there would be at once a division of labour and 
a healthy stimulus to exertion.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

A CHEMIST IN CONVOCATION. 

October 21, 1865. 





SCIENCE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


HE Syndicate appointed by the University 
of Cambridge to consider the best mode for 
the teaching of anatomy and zoology have recom- 
mended that the Professor of Anatomy take the 
department of Human Anatomy and Physiology ; 
that a Demonstrator in Anatomy be appointed 
to assist the professor and attend to the museum ; 
and that a Professor of Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy be appointed. The stipends pro- 
posed for each of the professors are 300/. per 
annum ; for the demonstrator, 100/. A debate 
was held on the above reports in the Arts School, 
on Saturday last, when the feeling expressed 
was, on the whole, favourable to the adoption 
of the report. CAMBRIDGE M.A. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS. 

Tae ACADEMY oF SciENcES. —October 9.—‘‘ On 
the Nature and Treatment of Cholera,’ by M. 
R. de Wouves. The author considers that as 
cholera is due to some poison in the intestines, 
the best way to treat it is to remove the peccant 
substance. He recommends—l. That purgatives 
should be at once administered when cholera 
declares itself. 2. That the patient be sus- 
tained with broth and wine. 3. That mustard 
poultices be applied to the limbs. He concludes: 
1. That cholera' is not contagious. 2. That 
the diarrhea is at the most only infectious ; 
and 3. That diarrheea may be combatted at 
the outset by purgative treatment.—‘‘On the 
Allotropic States of Iron, and their Office in 
Metallurgy,” by M. de Cizancourt, is a paper 
which reminds us a good deal of Dr. Mat- 
thessen’s able researches on) alloys. — M. 
Dupré presented “A Fifth Memoir on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat.”—M. Buttinck 
suggests the employment of magnesium as an 
electrometer metal to replace zinc in galvanic 
piles. M. Bert described some of the phenomena 
seen when animal tissues are engrafted, and M. 
Tripier advocated the employment of electricity 
as a means of producing anesthesia.—A letter 
entitled ‘‘ Observations upon the Cholera at 
Marseilles, during September and October, 1865,” 
was received from M. G. Grimaud. In this the 
writer shows very clearly that the cholera in 
Marseilles arose from the disembarkation of 
passengers from Alexandria. 
dates and statistics, and supplies us with full 
information concerning the vessels and their 
passengers, through which the epidemic was first 
imported.—The other communications were : 
**On the Classifying Action of Alum on Waters,” 
by M. Jennet; ‘‘ On the Primitive Products of 
Benen Industry in Italy,” by M. Mellini ; 
*‘Remarks on the Anatomy of Tridacna 
Elongata,” by M. Léon Vaillant. 

October 16.—M. Boussingault read a paper 
‘On the Functions of Leaves.” Leaves exposed 
to the action of hydrogen nitrogen lost, as 
in carbonic acid, their decomposing power. 
This the author attributes to the circumstance 
that they were deprived for a long time of the 
supply of oxygen, which is necessary for the 
removal of carbonic acid, by slow combustion. — 
M. Pelouzi’s paper, ‘‘ On the Coloration of Glass 
by Silenium,” is of some interest.—M. Lesti- 
boudois’ note, ‘‘On the Structure of Hoya 
Carnosa,” deserves the notice of botanists. The 
writer remarks: ‘‘ It is to confound two entirely 
distinct things to designate the various juices 
which one finds in the bark of vegetable /atez, 
and to reunite under the name of laticiferous the 
vessels proper and the various reservoirs which 
contain limpid juices, such as tubes, fibres, 
utricles,” &c.—M. R. Clausius has a memoir ‘‘On 
a General Law Relative to the Operating Force 
of Heat.”—The other communications were on 
**The Electricity of the Torpedo,” by Signor 
Matteuci aa, Cholera,” by M. Guyon;” the 
continuation of M. Grimand’s essay on the same 
epidemic ; ‘‘ The Variability of Métis,” by M. 
A. Sanson; ‘‘Some New Combinations of 
Hydrocyanic oe M. H. Gal; “Mono 
and Dishydrate of ylene and Acetylene ;” 
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‘‘The Nerve-ends of the Motor Nerve Fibres,” 
by Herr Kiihne. 
BRUSSELS. 

Royat AcapEmy or Scrences.—August 5.—A 

per was read by M. Quetelet, Director of the 

oyal Observatory, upon the storms which 
occurred in July. This, though little more than 
a careful record, may be interesting to meteor- 
ologists. A communication upon the ‘‘ Agrio- 
nine,” by M. de Selys-Longchamps, contains 
a detailed account of the several species of agria, 
and extends over forty-two pages of the Bulletin 
—M. A. Spring presented a memoir ‘‘ On the 
various Modes of the Formation of Ossiferous 
Deposits in Caverns.” In this he points out 
that certain deposits near Namur have evidently 
owed their origin to the fact that birds of prey 
conveyed the bones from various localities to 
their feeding grounds. This is borne out by the 
circumstance that none of the human bones are 
those of adults, and that the other bones are 
those either of small vertebrates or of young 
mammals. —‘‘ The History of Cinnamic Acid,” by 
Dr. Th. Swarts, explains§the various reactions 
of this substance. Cinnamic acid is decomposed 
by water, and by an elevated temperature, as ba- 
ryta into*carbonic acid and some hydercarburet. 
It might from this be eerie that, inversely, 
one might prepare the acid synthetically by 
uniting carbonic acid to this hydercarburet. The 
plan ,was suggested by Kekulé in his splendid 
essay on the aromatic acids. M. Swarts] caused 
carbonic acid to act upon monobromated styrol 
in the presence of sodium and in an etherial 
solution. The carbonic yew Noe is passed 
through till all the ether is volatilized ; by this 
means a grumous mass is obtained. It is 
necessary to avoid converting the cinnamic 
acid into hydrocynnamic by the hydrogen 
which results from the contact of the sodium 
with water. The saline mass thus obtained 
is dissolved in water, purified with animal char- 
coal, the filtrate is supersaturated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and the synthetically-formed acid 
is precipitated as a crystalline substance.— 
M. Folie, of the School of Mines of Liege, gives 
an essay ‘‘On a New Theory of the Movement 
of a Free Body.” This is a long and important 
memoir, and is to be continued.—M. Le Hon’s 
article ‘‘On the Eruption of Vesuvius in 1631 ” 
is an historic account of that dreadful catas- 
trophe. The number of victims to this eruption 
can never be ascertained with accuracy. The 
computations of historians vary from 400 to 
10,000 persons. The former figures are absurd, 
the latter evidently exaggerated. It may be 
said that the matter discharged from the moun- 
tain destroyed at least 4,000 persons. More 
than 10,000 domestic and wild animals were 
either burnt or crushed to death. The losses 
have been estimated at twenty millions of 
ducats, or eighty-five millions of francs. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Numismatic Socrety.—October 19.—John 
Williams, Esq., librarian, in the chair. 

Mr. Whittonen exhibited an unpublished penny 
of Coenwulf, King of Mercia, found in Kent. 

Mr. Lambert exhibited a gold medal com- 
memorating the marriage of William of Nassau 
and Mary, daughter of Charles I., May, 1641. 

Mr. Peacock communicated an account of a 
find of Anglo-Saxon coins at Chester in 1857. The 
list represents about seventy or eighty speci- 
mens, sixty having been stolen a few days after 
they were found. 

Mr. Evans read a paper by himself on ‘‘ The 
Short-cross Question, ” Seine a detailed account 
of the large hoard of short-cross pennies dis- 
covered at Eccles. in August, 1864. He has 
divided the coins very carefully into five classes, 
and the result of his examination of this find, 
which consisted of about 6,000 coins, is as 
follows: 1. The short-cross pennies are sus- 
ceptible of at least five subdivisions, most of 
which, however, shade off into each other, so 
that their order was continuous. 2. The 
coinage of short-cross pennies commenced under 
Henry IL, in 1180, whose coins are approxi- 
mately represented by them, placed under Class 
I. 3. The coinage continued under Richard 
I., whose coins are mainly represented by Class 
it moe probably some of these belong also 
to the first years of John. 4 Under John 
a reformation of the coinage takes place, and his 
improved coinage is that of Class TTL. and IV., 
though probably some of the coins of Class IV. 
may belong to the first few years of Henry IIL. ; 
and 5.,The coins Class V. may all be assigned 
to Henry LIL, under whom, in 1247 or 1248, the 
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short-cross coinage terminated, and the long- 
cross pennies were introduced. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
THURSDAY. 

Lrxwean Socrery, Burlington House.—At Seu. 1. “OnaNew 
Genus of Begoniacese :” Professor Oliver. 2. “On the Law 
of Leaflet-genesis :” Mr. H. Coultas, 

Cuemicat Socrery.—At 8 “ On Some New Cornish Minerals :” 
Professor Church. 














ART. 


——_— 


N an obscure corner under the staircase leading 
to the Vernon Gallery at South Kensington 
may be seen half-a-dozen or more drawings of a 
semicircular form. These are the drawings 
which have been sent in to compete for the 
prize offered by the Department of/Science and 
Art for the best design for the aiadities: of the 
Lunettes of the South Court. The subject given 
was any process of art manufacture. inning 
at the top, the first design represents the decora- 
tionof a public building : elegantly dressed artists 
are painting the walls, while others of equally 
fashionable exterior are grinding and prepari 
the colours ; others again, reclining in graiatel 
attitudes, are absorbed in contemplation. On the 
top of a staircase, in the centre of the composi- 
tion, are statues of the Queen and Prince Albert ; 
two artists are fondly gazing upwards at these, 
while an inimitable ‘‘ gent,” hat in hand, is de- 
scending, and i wrapt in admiration at the 
beauty of the decorations. We congratulate 
the artist on the air of elegance and refinement 
he has thrown over the scene by a proper at- 
tention to fashionable attire. We shall cease to 
have any faith in the enterprise of the spirited 
and registered proprietor of the far-famed 
Sydenham trousers, if he does not outbid the 
Government, and become the fortunate owner of 
this work of art ; as a heading to an advertise- 
ment, itwould open an entirely new field. Artists 
are too apt to show a shaggy indifference to the 
advantages of an elegant exterior ; they have 
only to see this work and they would go in 
crowds to the ‘* Mart of Fashion.” 

No. 2 is a faint photograph of a faint and 
feeble drawing ; the subject, ‘‘ Pottery.” A tall 
and elegant female is depicting a swallow on a 
vase, a style of decoration at present much in 
vogue in the Burlington Arcade ; on the left a 
thrower ise in his art ; while on the right 
a workman is placing a vase in the furnace. The 
—— figure in this composition is fourteen 
eet high; it has evidently occurred to the 
talented artist that this would be unnecessarily 
large ; she has accordingly modified her desi 
and in No. 8 the subject we have descri 
occupies only the upper part. The lower is 
taken up by a highly poetical and imaginative 
composition, which we are not at all certain that 
we rightly comprehend, or rather, more strictly 
ones we are quite certain that we do not. 

_ the centre a blind bard (query Homer) is re- 
ceiving offerings of various vases. On the right, 
rn is hemek ane pitcher at last his, om 
at the well. a res, not altogether un- 
like those of Blake, ore Teanetling es funeral 
urn ; a more ethereal urn contains the embodied 
spirit, and is borne aloft by Psyche. On the 
left a startled Nymph (query Pandora) has taken 
off the lid of a vase, out of which escape Death 
and Horrors ; a maiden is offering a cup of water 
to a wounded knight, another is watering 
—- while others are feeding children from a 

aZZa. 

In No. 3, Britannia, with the usual ae i 
occupies the centre of the composition : on the 
right are the artsand sciences ; a naked and rather 
raw-boned man personifies sculpture ; a female 
figure, if not in her right mind, at least decently 
clothed, represents painting ; while Christianity, 
pottery, and science areeach appropriately symbo- 

. To the left, textile fabrics are represented 

by a woman offering a shawl, and agriculture by 
Ceres with a hot-water jug. Above, the 
“Genius of Art”’ is seen pointing out to savage 
nations the inscription ‘‘ A just appreciation of 
the beautiful raises a nation to eminence.” The 
savage nations look as if they would much prefer 
roast missionary. This design is taken from the 
Mulready postage envelope, and is, if possible, 
worse. 
_ The subject of No. 4 is Pottery, and the design 
is evidently by an artist wall verdad in all its 
processes : to describe it would involve a treatise 
on the whole art. The drawing is mannered 
and exi ted, and there is an obvious in- 
co ity between the realistic treatment of the 
we se a a“ the —— treatment of the 
arc al setting; but the composition, 
though crowded, confused, and spotty, shows a 
truer appreciation of at least the requirements of 
decorative art than most of the here, 
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Of No. 5 Pottery is in the subject. The 
design represents the tie ap of a = rl : 
above the thrower with his assistants is turning 
off vases ; below women are in painting 
cups, plates, &c. ; to the left is the preparation 
of the clay ; to the right the furnace. The 

and the details of the different processes 
are all rendered with care, and minuteness, and 
show signs of being the work of an artist of some 
facility and experience, but for mural decora- 
tion this design is perhaps the worst of the 
whole series—it is simply a school diagram 


oe manufacture. 
No. 6 is by Mr. Watts. A knight on a black 
reari r is stooping to receive his casque 
from the hands of the armourer. Slightly in the 
background is another knight on a grey charger, 
led by a page. This aahlo group occupies the 
principal place in the composition. A little to 
the right is seen the painter ; the goldsmith is 
offering his work to a group of Venetian-looking 
women ; to the extreme right is the potter. On 
the left the sea and ships suggest commerce ; a 
Titanic figure chipping the rock suggests either 
sculpture or mining ; while another reclining on 
an anvil represents the arts of Vulcan. This 
noble composition, although so slight as to be in 
= unintelligible, is quite worthy of Mr. 

atts’ reputation, and it carried out promises 
to be a work of which the nation may be proud. 

No. 7 is a picture of Raffaelle commencing 
the Madonna della iola ; in the centre is the 
celebrated group which Raffaelle is represented 
as painting—not, as tradition has it, on the top 
of a tested but on a board, which is held in a 
theatrical manner by a figure leaning over him ; 
the ‘‘heavy father” behind is expressing his 
admiration and astonishment. The best part of 
the design is a figure grinding colours, two little 
children looking on. This composition does not 
sufficiently fill the space, and, if carried out, the 
= would be of gigantic proportions. 

we except Mr. Watts’ design, these draw- 

ings are worthy of notice not from their merit, 
but because they so forcibly illustrate the very 
general ignorance of that severe and monumental 
style which is essential in mural paintings, and 
the total absence of that academic trainin 
without which it is impossible to carry out wach 
works, even if our artists had the taste and 
power to conceive them. 


MUSIC. 


“T?AFRICAINE ” IN ENGLISH. 


Wi ** L’Africaine ”-— alas for ‘ native 
talent!”—the English Opera Company has 
at length begun its second season. To attempt the 
most elaborate work of the most ambitious of 
composers was no slight venture, and we are 
bound to say the Company has come well 
through it. ey have given us a more complete, 
on the whole a more efficient, and certainly 
@ more pleasant renderi of this opera, 
than has yet been produced in London or 
Paris. Some people may be surprised that 
in a work demanding such vast resources, 
the company should have succeeded better than 
in smaller things ; but the fact is only an in- 
stance of the rule that the more complicated a 
work is, the more depends upon organization, 
and the less, in gg, seme = the powers of 
individual singers. Now, in the “star” element 
the English enterprise is avowedly weak. Two 
vocalists of the first rank are the most that it 
can count. But the organization of the company* 
—the company as seen before and below the foot- 
lights—is admirable. Better discipline than that 
exercised by Mr. Mellon and his lieutenants we 
never saw. To com his vigorous beat with 
the nerveless see-saw of M. Hainl, would be ab- 
; it has all the decision, pesto not quite 
the lordly sweep, of Mr. Costa’s conducting. The 
result is a credit to our lish music, the execu- 
tive department, at least, being ‘‘native ;’ for 
the amount of preparation, even reckoning that 
which ed the Italian performances, must 
have been very far short of the infinite rehearsin 
which was found n at the ‘‘Grand Opera. 
Mr. Mellon and the ‘‘ Company” (limited) have 
given the — public, for the first time, a rea- 
sonably complete performance of the piece. What, 
and how much, Fétis cut out of the original 
score has not been stated, but it may be pre- 
sumed that his device for shortening the work was 
not to mutilate ap age movements. This, 
unluckily, is what M. Costa did. Finding that 
the French acting version (which is nearly 


* It is not our fault that the designation of this enter- 











prise, ‘‘ The ra Company,” gives rise to an 
awkward - boyd whenever one has to describe 
its proceedings. confusion is irritating, but inevitable. 





the same as the published one) could not 
easily be compressed into the limits of time 
prescribed by the laws of the Italian 
season, he eeded to snip and carve Meyer- 
beer’s posthumous opera with the cool licence to 
be e from the improver of Handel’s 
oratorios ; not, for the most part, striking out 
entire scenes or movements, which would have 
been excusable enough (as Meyerbeer was no ex- 
ception to the aliqguando dormitat rule), but cut- 
ting out ten bars here, and thirty there, some- 
times the reprise of an air, sometimes an episode 
in an ensemble, for the sake of small savings of 
two or two-and-a-half minutes. On the damage 
done to the music by this process it is needless 
to insist ; the only wonder is that a musician 
with the least respect for the masters of his art 
should consent to be the perpetrator of such a 
barbarism. ‘‘ L’Africaine” is too long, every one 
admits, but the saving of twenty minutes 
is @ sorry compensation for mutilation so 
merciless. The English performance lasts 
about this time longer than the Italian; but 
the gain is immense, in the making of both 
music and action more intelligible and so more 
enjoyable. The opening, for instance, of the 
third act, the réveil on Dinbeatl, how entirely 
one missed, under Mr. Costa, the sense of 
gradual expansion, the effect of a slowly-reached 
climax—to say nothing of the loss of lovely 
music—by the omission of the picturesque in- 
strumental prelude and the three-part chorus of 
women’s voices. Now the ‘‘ Debout ! matelots,”’ 
the rough halloo of the sailors, comes in with 
twice the effect after the soft cadence of that 
charming trio, and when the two choirs join, 
after being heard independently in the hymn to 
Saint Dominic, the breadth of choral tone comes 
upon the ear with a power which was before 

ost wholly lost. Then, as an example of how 
these mutilations confuse the action of the piece, 
take the great solo of Vasco, ‘‘ Paradise sprung 
from the wave!” in the fourth act. By some 
strange blundering, Mr. Costa’s version turned 
this soliloquy into an address to the Indians. 
Vaseo, instead of being alone, wrapped, as the 
dramatist and composer intended, in an ecstacy 
of delight at the glories of the tropical isle, was 
made to sing his raptures in the midst of 
a crowd of savages, taking no notice, appa- 
rently, of their hatchets and their war paint. 
The English version, by following the text, 
avoids this absurdity, and brings out the neat bit 
of dramatic contrast intended by the composer. 
The hero is lost ina dream about the glories 
whieh await him (Monde nouveau, tu m’appar- 
tiens), and is presently wakened out of it by a 
rush of savages howling for his blood. 

The excellence of the ensemble, as we have said, 
is the best feature of this performance ; but the 
singing of some of the artists engaged is such 
as it would be unfair to pass without notice. 
Miss Pyne is the Selika, and the best Selika, 
beyond all comparison, who has yet appeared in 
London or Paris. .The music is easily within 
her means, though it may be feared that the 
excessive quantity of it will fatigue her voice. 
Madame Sherrington sings no less admirably as 
Inez, and the great scene between the two ladies 
in the last act produces a piece of soprano duet- 
singing the like of which for united beauty of 
tone can rarely have been equalled. In the con- 
certed pieces, especially in the /inale to the second 
act—one is tempted to call it the ‘ Minstrel 
9 nale—the brilliance, purity, and decision 
of e Sherrington’s singing are beyond all 
praise. Mr. Charles Adams is a competent 
representative of Vasco, but we cannot say his 
singing is remarkable for refinement. The part 
has too much of the ‘‘ robusto” element to 
be well suited to him; and in striving to be 
forcible, he is apt to be coarse, Still, to any 
one who recollects the last Vasco heard here, 
his singing may well seem celestial. Mr. Law- 
rence did very well as Nelusko ; his correct de- 
livery of the crucial unaccompanied passage, 
** Turn to the North,” was a sufficient test of 
the accuracy of his singing ; but he, too, has to 
learn to unite refinement to Nie ey Mr. Patey’s 
only deficiency in the small, but important 
part of the High Priest, is a lack of the volume 
of voice necessary to make his declamation tell 
in such a vast space. His singing is otherwise 
irreproachable. 

With a performance so good as this, the last 
great work of Meyerbeer is certain to make its 
way with the English public. There may be 
dull parts in it: if the composer had lived to 
hear it, it can scarcely be doubted that he would 
have cut down or altered the second and third 
acts ; but there is also in it some of the noblest 
music ever imagined by man. The fourth and 
fifth acts especially win upon one every time 
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they are heard. It would be a waste of epithets 
to attempt to describe in words their subtle 
beauties, or the total of the effect produced by 
the continued stream of gorgeous music. Stream, 
perhaps, is hardly the — for it ; but even if 
you look at it (or listen to it) as mosaic, its 
many-hued loveliness is scarcely the less en- 
R. 


chanting. 








MUSICAL NOTES, 


On Sunday last a statue was inaugurated at 
Nogent-sur-Marne to Walteau. Speeches were 
made by MM. Arsené Houssaye and P. Four- 
nier. The last named is President of the 
Société Libre des Beaux-Arts. A mass, composed 
for the occasion by M. Castegnier, formed part 
of the proceedings. 

THE programme of the Teatro di San Carlo, 
in Naples, is now published. Eighty-eight per- 
formances are promised. ‘‘ Marta” is the open- 
ing piece. 

BenDAzzI, the Italian prima donna, and Sir- 
chia, the well-known primo tenore, have gone 
to sing in the Italian Opera House at Alexandria, 
in Egypt. 

A NEW theatre is in course of erection at 
Busseto. It will be opened on the first of the 
coming year, and be entitled Teatro Verdi. The 
great maestro, himself a native of Busseto, will, 
It is said, conduct the opening performances. 

Maria Fumeo, a female pianist, who has 
achieved distinguished success in Milan, and is 
spoken of as equal to Liszt, is about to visit 
Paris. 

A NEw cantata, by Signor Persichini, produced 
in Rome on the occasion of the /¢te of the pupils 
of the Benedictine Fathers, has won for its 
author high commendations from the Italian 
press. 

THE new Salle de Spectacle at Antwerp was 
opened with brilliant success on the 16th inst. 

e principal item in the opening performance 
consisted of the Beethoven Symphony in C 
Minor. 

Tue Earl of Dudley’s persistent attack upon 
the Worcester Musical Festival has been vigor- 
ously repulsed by the Dean and Chapter. If we 
are rightly informed, the Earl tried to tempt the 
Chapter into compliance with his views by 
offering, contingently thereon, to increase con- 
siderably his donation to the Restoration Fund ; 
an artifice rather more ingenious than gentle- 
manly. 

Mr. Henry Lestie’s ‘‘Ida” has been put 
into rehearsal at the English Opera at Covent 
Garden. 

AN English translation of Mozart’s letters is 
announced for Nov. 4. It is by Lady Wal- 
lace, whose translations of Mendelssohn’s letters 
have been so widely read. 

Signor ARDITI announces a series of popular 
voice and instrumental concerts, to be giver 
presently at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

MADAME CARADORI-ALLAN, a vocalist whose 
oratorio singing so delighted the fathers and 
mothers of the present generation, died a fort- 
nignt ago. 

HE operas given this week at Her Majesty's 
have been ‘ Fidelio,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and 
‘* Faust.” To-night for the first time for many 
years in London is to be played ‘‘ Der Frey- 
schutz.” The last time the opera was produced 
in London was, if we remember right, in one of 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s earliest ventures at Drury 
Lane, some ten years ago, with a German com- 
pany. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


OPERAS.—Covent Garden (English), * T/ Africaine,” &c. 
Her Majesty’s (Italian), ‘‘ Faust,” ** Fidelio,” &e. 





THE DRAMA. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

HE production of this play has already been 

briefly noticed in THE Reaper. Sufficient 

space can now be spared to afford it that analysis 
which its merits and success demand, 

Mr. Boucicault can claim as much originality 
in the authorship of the drama as Washington 
Irving in that of the tale, which was an imitation 
from the German. Mr. Boucicault has not 
merely expanded the story, stuffed in minor 
characters, supplied it with situations and other 
playwrights’ ‘‘ press ;” he has introduced an 
element of pathos which constitutes the charm 
of the piece. In point of construction, it is feeble 
enough ; but it is well written, and, above all, 
it has gained its end—that of giving a great 








actor a suitable character to wear. 
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The first scene is the village of Fallin 
Water. A public-house with the face o 
II]. upon its signboard, and its red- 
faced landlord singing ‘‘ Mynheer Van Trunck.” 
Opposite is the miserable cottage of Rip Van 
inkle, whose wife is arm deep in a washing- 
tub before the door. Her little daughter, Meenie, 
is playing by her. Derrick, the villain of the 
piece, comes on. He has a fancy for Gretchen 
Van Winkle, who refused to marry him when 
she was a girl, and has consoled himself with her 
husband’s property, which he has extracted from 
him field by field, house by house, till nothing 
remains but the hovel in which they live ; and 
that he cannot sell because it is his wife’s own 
roperty. Rip Van Winkle drinks ; and has 
if uidated his lands into schnapps. Setting 
aside that slight defect, he is the best of men ; 
averse to the monotony of daily toil, but warm- 
hearted, generous, and gifted with an equa- 
nimity which nothing has yet disturbed. His 
wife, Gretchen, is industrious and thrifty, but a 
shrew and a scold, using her tongue and broom- 
stick with equal facility and violence upon 
her drunken husband. But she loves him 
in her heart, and when JDerrick, en- 
couraged by her complaints, proposes that 
she shall send the worthless wretch adrift, 
she proves it by her answer. She goes into the 
cottage, and Rip Van Winkle himself appears, 
surrounded by children, who caress him, beat 
him, and climb over him. It is the true Dutch 
type ; a broad firm form, with a fresh-coloured 
face, light blue eyes, and a quantity of un- 
combed, chesnut-coloured hair. He is rather 
ragged, and appears to have just come down 
from the mountains, with a fowling-piece on his 
shoulder, and an empty game-bag on his back. 
He speaks with a Dutch accent, sometimes in- 
troducing Dutch words, and displays the dry, 
quiet, Dutch humour, which is not unlike that 
of the Scotch, making jokes about the temper 
and longevity of his wife, whom he presently 
rushes off to avoid. Derrick’s nephew comes on, 
and informs his uncle that he has committed 
one of those blunders which, alas, the Derricks 
of real life never commit—that the village of 
Falling Water still belongs to Rip Van Winkle, 
that he has been repairing another man’s houses, 
and building houseson anotherman’s grounds. To 
meet this difficulty, Derrick prepares a paper for 
Van Winkle to sign, and knowing that he cannot 
read anticipates Tittle difficulty. He lends him 
a bag of money without waiting to be asked. 
This rouses the suspicions of Rip, who, though 
a drunkard, is not a fool in other respects, and 
who knows very well that Derrick does not 
lend money without a purpose. Accordingly, 
having got possession of the acknowledgment 
which Derrick asks him to sign, he puts it in his 
pocket, and says that he will think over it. He 
shakes the bag; ‘‘ It does not chink like good 
money ;” and it seems to him that there is a great 
deal of pen and ink in this paper for so little a 
matter as a bag of money. Two children come 
to him, his little Meenie and the son of the land- 
lord. They inform him that they are engaged 
to be married ; Hendrik is going to sea to make 
a fortune for Meenie, and will never drink. The 
obtuse conscience of the drunkard is touched by 
the child’s words ; he confesses with a faltering 
voice that he has beggared his little girl, and 
swears that he will never drink again. He makes 
Hendrik, who ‘‘ goes to school,” read his legal 
document, and hears that in consideration of the 
sum of 16/. he isto exchange the village of Falling 
Water. He sees that he must keep sober ; but 
his friends, whom he has previously invited to a 
carousal over the bag of money, come round him 
with cups full of liquor ; he declares irresolutely 
that he has ‘‘swored off,” and finally gives in 
for just this once, as drunkards always do. He 
sings a song, and takes a pretty girl for his 
partner in a round dance, when his wife appears 
on the scene with a broomstick in her hand. 


The next scene is laid in the cottage of Rip 
Van Winkle His wife and child are waiting 
for him, but he has been out on the drink since 
the affair of the dance, and they do not know 
when he will return. A storm arises ; there is 
thunder and lightning, and it rains heavily. On 
such nights, say the villagers, the ghosts of a 

irate crew light their pipes, and play at skittles 
in the mountains. Gretchen storms and weeps, 
declares that her husband shall have no supper 
when he comes home, and puts down some 
clothes to air at the fire, drives his dog out of 
doors, and puts on her shawl to go and look for 
him, age ey Or she will feel happier if she is 
sharing the bad weather with him. At that 
moment the head of the lost one appears at the 
window ; she drags him in by his hair ; she 
upbraids him fiercely, he banters her good 





naturedly ; she bursts into tears, he solemnly 
declares that he will drink no more ; she believes 
him, is delighted, runs for Meenie, and return- 
ing with her discovers Rip drinking from a flask, 
and boasting to himself of having so easily taken 
in his wife. Almost frantic with rage, > tells 
him that this house is hers, and that he shall live 
in it no more, flings open the door, and drives 
him out into the raging storm. ‘‘ What 
Gretchen,” he says sadly, ‘‘would you drive 
me out as if I was a dog!” She does not 
answer. On the threshold he embraces his 
child, and blesses her in a breaking voice. Then 
he goes, his wife shrieking after him in vain. 

In the second act the supernatural business is 
worked in. It is fortunately very short, as itis 
ghastly and unreal, without being impressive, 
and ridiculous without being comic. <A group of 
pirate ghosts are vesresenhen playing at skittles ; 
as the ball is rolled thunder is heard—a striking 
phenomenon, the more so, as a bright blue sky 
is painted overhead. Rip Van Winkle is brought 
among them by one of their number; they 
invite him to drink, and he falls into a sleep 
which is supposed to last for twenty years. 

In the third act a thin, squeaky voice is heard, 
and Rip Van Winkle rises with difficulty from 
the ground. He is a wretched, attenuated 
creature, with along white beard and bright blue 
weird-like eyes. He looks for hisgun, and finds 
only a rusty barrel. He looks down upon the 
village of Falling Water, and is astonished to see 
that it is twice as large as it was the night 
before. In the next scene he appears in the 
village, followed by a hooting crowd. He sees 
strange faces everywhere. Another face has 
been painted on the signboard, and underneath 
it is the name ‘‘ Washington.” His own cottage 
has disappeared. He hears that his old boon 
companions are dead ; that he himself perished 
somewhere in the mountains twenty years ago, 
and that Derrick has married Gretchen.  Pre- 
sently he witnesses a scene between these two, 
which astonishes him more than anything he has 
yet heard. He sees a pale-faced, trembling dame 
with drooping eyes and a subdued voice answer- 
ing timidly to the threats and oaths of her 
ferocious husband. She has been completely 
tamed down. JDerrick has determined that 
Meenie, who is the real heiress to the village of 
Falling Water, shall be married to his nephew, 
whom she detests. She is betrothed to Hen- 
drik Vedder, who is supposed to have been 
drowned at sea, but who koe just returned to 
save Rip Van Winkle from being driven again 
into the mountains. The old man is left alone 
with Gretchen. Remembering how she had 
always driven beggars away, he is about to skulk 
off : but ill-treatment has softened her heart ; 
she calls to him, gives him alms, and making 
him lean on her, takes him into her house. Then 
follows a very pretty scene between father and 
daughter. He recalls to her mind the night on 
which Gretchen had driven him out into the 
storm, and how he had embraced her before the 
open door. One by one his features come back 
to her. The rest will, of course, be easily ima- 
gined. Derrick threatens to pack them all out 
of doors unless Meenie will marry his nephew. 
Rip Van Winkle declares who he is, and pro- 
duces the acknowledgment, which is very dirty, 
but which, like his clothes, has resisted the laws 
of decomposition. His wife entreats him not to 
leave her again ; tells him that he may stop out 
all night, that he may drink as much as he likes, 
and offers him the final cup of schnapps with 
her own hands. 

Mrs. Billington plays admirably, as do the 
two children in the first act. But Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s performance is one of the most remarkable 
which we have ever seen. It is a perfect delinea- 
tion of Dutch character in accent, manner, and 
appearance. Of a drunkard with his affected 
coyness when asked to drink, with his habit of 
eying the cup, with his resolutions as rapidly 
broken as made. Of an easy-going, good- 
humoured generous soul, with a shrewd wit 
which he wears sheathed, but. can use when he 
likes, Above all, of a man whose voice falters 
when he confesses that he has ruined his child ; 
whose voice breaks when he bids her farewell ; 
and who in the last scene fears to tell her that he 
is her father, lest she should say that it was not 


true. 

Mr. Jefferson is an actor-humourist. He has 
mastered all the inflections of a voice which is 
naturally sweet. He has a smile like sunshine. 
He kas the power of drawing tears with a word, 
and sometimes with a look. It remains to be 
proved whether he can portray the storm and 
violent emotions, but in such characters as this 
of Rip Van Winkle he is likely to remain un- 
rivalled. W. W. Rz 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 


A NEW two-act comed 
Thiboust, and de Co 4 
indifferent success at the Gymnase. 
titled ‘‘La Marieuse,” and the measure of 
favour it encountered was mainly due to the 
acting of Lesneur, Berton, and Madame Dela- 
porte. A young actress, named Mdlle. Bloch, 
who made her débat in the piece, is well spoken of. 

PHILIBERT RovviErE, the well-known Parisian 
actor, died in Paris on Thursday week. He was 
considered by many the best Hamlet on the 
French stage. 

CuarRLes Dvuprvuty, a dramatic author of 
some note, died on Sunday last in Paris. 

A new play by the celebrated Ferrari, pro- 
duced at Florence, and entitled ‘ I} Codicillo 
dello zio Venanzio,” has not been very success- 
ful. 

A DRAMA, founded on the opera ‘‘ L’ Africaine,” 
will shortly be produced at the Teatro del Fondo, 
in Naples. 

Tue ‘Biche au Bois” has now been played 
for two hundred nights at the ThéAtre du Porte 
St. Martin. The gross receipts are stated to 
amount to the fabulous sum of 1,000,000 francs, 
or 40,000/. This allows 200/. for each night’s 
receipts. The piece is still popular as ever. 





DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—Your excellent critic, in his notice of 
‘The School for Scandal,” performed here a 
fortnight ago, and which appeared in your paper 
of the 14th inst., appears to have fallen into a 
common error of supposing Lady Teazle to be a 
‘* stately lady of quality.” I have heard the 
late Mr. Elliston notice the same erroneous idea. 
As Sir Peter says, ‘‘I chose with caution a girl 
bred wholly in the country, who never knew 
luxury beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation 
beyond the annual gala of a race ball.” 

Again, Sir Peter addressing Lady Teazle, the 
dialogue runs thus: ‘‘ Recollect, Lady Teazle, 
when I saw you first sitting at your tambour, 
in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of 
keys at your side; your hair combed smooth 
over a role, and your apartment hung round with 
fruits in worsted of your own working.” To which 
Lady Teazle replies that her daily occupation 
then was to ‘‘inspect the dairy, superintend the 
poultry, make extracts from the family receipt- 
»00k, and comb my Aunt Deborah’s lap-dog ;” 
while the subsequent dialogue continues much 
in the same strain. 

Sir Peter having been married but six months, 
Lady Teazle has not had the time to become the 
stately woman of quality ; she but affects to be 
one, still retaining some of her rusticity. 

For my own part, I consider Miss Nelly Moore’s 
reading of the character to be the right one, 
possessing a sufficient simplicity to denote origin ; 
and, in my opinion, it was altogether a charming 
performance.—Truly yours, 

Jno. B, BucksTone. 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 

Wednesday, Oct. 25, 1865. 








To the Editor of Taz Rrapzr. 

Sir,—You have published (inadvertently I 
hope) two columns of intemperate abuse aimed 
at my drama, and mendacious personalities 
levelled at myself. 

The author of all this spite is not ashamed to 
sympathise with the heartless robbers from 
whom justice and law have rescued my creation 
and my property. (Query—Was he not set on 
by those very robbers?) He even eulogizes a 
ruffian who, on the 4th October, raised a dis- 
turbance in the Princess’s Theatre, and endea- 
voured to put down my play by clamour, buf 
was called to order by the respectable portion of 
the audience. 

Have you any sense of justice and fair play 
where the y assailed is only an author of 
repute, and the assailant has the advan 
of being an obscure scribbler? If so, you 
give me a hearing in my defence, I reply in 
one sentence to two columns of venom and 
drivel. I just beg to inform honest men and 
women that your anonymous contributor, who 
sides with piratical thieves against the honest 
inventor, and disp Charles Reade, and 
applauds one Tomlins—is ZJ'omlins.—I am, your 
obedient servant, CHARLES READE. 

92 St. George’s Road, South Belgravia, 

October 21, 1865. 


T'o secure punctual delivery in Scotland, lreiand, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
every Friday Afternoon at Two o'clock. 
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Curzetjee upon Female Education in India; and 

Brief ow a Papers by Miss Carpenter, Miss 

Il. THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS OF THE 

FEMALE SEX. 


Ill. THE TRIPLE CURSE. An Idyl. 
By the Hon. Mrs. G. R. Girrorp. 


IV. THE INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS DELIVERED 
FOR THE FEMALE MEDICAL SOCIETY. By 
Dr. Epucunps. 
VY. THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER; OR, CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Chapter IV.—The Lowland Baker. 
” V.—Daft Jock. 
VI. MR. RUSKIN ON BOOKS AND WOMEN. 
VII. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. By the Author of 
* Martin Tobin.” 
Chapter XXVII.—The Hour of Trial. 
»  XXVITL—Too Late. 
» X&XXIX.—Love Asleep, not Dead. 
VII, SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Women as Physicians. 


IX. LITERATURE. 


London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes Street Hanover Square. 2 


Parts II. and III. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXXIII. (for NOVEMBER, 1865), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS : 
I. A GALLERY OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By 
J. M. Luptow. 
II. Harrison to Johnson. 
Il. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 


Author of “‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Chap. X VIII.—Friedmund in the Clouds. 
XIX.—The Fight at the Ford. 
ns XX.—The Wounded Eagle. 
= XXI.—Ritter Theurdank. 

III. REMINISCENCES OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

IV. WINE AND SLEEP. By R. Garverrt. 

V. CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricnarp Dopprince Biackmonre, 
Chapters XXIX.—XXXI. 

VI. AUTUMN. By Georce Sirs. 

VIl. EYRE, THE SOUTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 
By Henry Kryestey. Part IT. 
VIIL THE HUMAN BRAIN. By H. Cuartrow Pastiay, M.B., 
F.L.S. 
IX. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES :— 
X. Of the Idea of Modern Art. 

X. TRADES’ UNIONS, STRIKES, AND CO-OPERA- 

TION. By Taomas Hvueunes, M.P. 





In the NUMBER for JANUARY will commence A NEW 
NOVEL, by the Hon. Mrs. Norron. 
VOLUME XIL., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
is now ready. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





The Englishman’s Magazine 
OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
For NOVEMBER, 1865. Price 1s, 


ConTENTs :— 
I. ON THE EARTH AS A HABITATION. By Pro- 
fessor D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S. IV. The Ocean. 
II. CENTO FROM THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD OF 
CLUGNY. 
Ill. A GERMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 
IV. ARTHURIAN RUMANCE, 
V. THE DEATH OF “THE FIVE PIOUS HEROES.” 
Conclusion of the Mahabharata. 
VI. READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. IV. Babel. 
VII. ON SOME PECULIARITIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
LANGUAGE. By C. M. Inextesy, LL.D. 

VIII. SOME MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the Author of “ Memorials of Westminster.” Con- 
clusion. 

IX. THE OLD PAGODA TREE. A Story in Five Parts. 
By I.repts T, Pricuarp. 
Part IV. Chapter X. Lions and a Mouse. 


»  &I. Despatches. 
», XII. Found and Lost. 


» XII. A Warning. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





THE 


Law Magazine and Law Review 


FOR NOVEMBEB. 

Being No. 39 of the UNITED NEW SERIES, 
Will be Published on Tuesday next, price 5s., and Contains: 
. LEGISLATION OF JUSTINIAN. 
. HARRIS’S PRINCIPIA PRIMA LEGUM. 
LAW REFORM IN LAST PARLIAMENT. 
CONSTANCE KENT AND THE PLEA OF GUILTY. 
. LAW AS A FORMAL SYSTEM. 
. THE PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


. EXTRACT OF LORD BROUGHAM'S LETTER TO THE 
FARL OF RADNOR. 


8. SCOTCH PROSECUTIONS. 


9% BANKRUPTCY LAW REFORM—EVENTS OF THE 
QUARTER—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, &c. 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 


NS oo m go Pp 





THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
Photographic Portraits of Men 


of Eminence, 


ConTArNs :-— 

A Portrait and Short Memoir of MARY HOWITT and A. W. 
HOFMANN, LL.D., F.R.S., Ph.D.,"&c. Also of FREDE- 
RICK RICHARD PICKERSGILL, R.A. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
Twenty-Nine Monthly Parts have now been issued, each con- 
tai three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in 


Literature, Science, and Art. 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
isite) for Twelve Postage 


Magazine se (as Cartes de 
Stamps. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 B'shopsgate Street 
Without. 
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Vol. IIT., now ready, price 16s., free by post. 





THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


AND 











JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 





‘ Observations on the Skeleton 
ofa Hottentot. By Jeffries. 
Wyman, M.D. 

Brain and Mind. 

Prehistoric Times. 

The Psychonomy of the Hand. 

Anthropology and the British 
Association. 

Miscellanea Anthropologica. 

JOURNAL OF THE NTH ROPO- 
LocrcaL Soctrety: Carter 
Blake. Report on Anthro- 
pology at Bath. Captain 

urton. Notes on Certain 
Matters connected with the 
Dahomans. Pritchard on 
Viti and its Inhabitants. 
Barnard Davis on the Nean- 
derthal Skull. Laing on 
Shell-Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness. Roberts and 


Proceedings of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris. 
Biichner’s Force and Matter. 
The Science of History. 
Races of the Old World. 
Physical Characteristics of the 
Ancient and Modern Celt 
of Gaul and Britain. By 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 
Miscellanea Anthr. ypologica, 
The Science of Religions. 
The Plurality of the Human 
Race. 
Zimmermann’s l’Homme. 
Mythologic Tales of South 
Africa, and of the Esqui- 
maux in Greenland. 
On the Thinking Substance in 
Man. By T. Collyn Simon. 
Lacustrine Habitations and 
Primeeval Antiquities. 


Proceedings of the Anthro- Blake on Kistvaens in Shet- 
pological Society of Paris. land. Pengelly on Kent’s 
Farewell Dinner to Captain Hole. Roberts on Pre- 
Burton. historic Hut Circles. ( With 
Correspondence. a Plate.) Bird on ul 


near Cheltenham. Proceed- 
ings at the General Anni- 
versary Meeting. _Presi- 
dent’s Address. Election 


Anthropological News. 
Philosophy and Pseudo-Philo- 


a 
Diefenbach’s Introduction to 


Ethnography and the His- of Officers. Sellon on Phallic 
tory of Civilization. Worship in India. Lund 
Bunsen on Biblical Ethno- and Fairbank on Syphilis in. 
a Monkey. Gibb on the 


aphy. 
Dutch Xnthro logy. 
Man and the World. 
On the Prospects of Anthro- 
ological Science at the 
ritish Association of 1865. 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
Race in History. 
On the Early History of Man- 


Larynx of the Negro. Pea- 
cock on a Skull exhumed. 
at Pavenham. Mackenzie 
on Fetish Worship in Egypt. 
Shortt on the ‘“* 

Wearers” of India. Vam- 
béry on the Dervishes and 
H is of Central Asia. 


kind, Exhibition of two Peruvian 
Rationalism. Mummies. Pritchard on 
Prehistoric Annals of Scot- the Inhabitants of Viti. 
land Anderson and Blake on 


Remains from Keiss. Win- 


Bodichon on Humanity. 
wood Reade on Missonaries 


On Ancient British Sculp- 


tured Rocks. among Savages. Burnard 
Mediwval Travelling in South Owen on Missio Suc- 
America. cesses. The Bishop of Natal 


on Efforts of Missionaries. 
Seemann on Western Es- 
kimo Land, 


Text-books on Anthropology. 

Proceedings of the Paris An- 
thropological Society. 

Astronomical Traditions. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Price One Shilling, the NOVEM 3! R NO. of 


The Month. 


ConTeENTs : 
. LAMORICIERE, 
. PATIENCE. From the German. 
. THE CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS. Part ITT. 


. THE FACULTY OF PARIS, IN THE TIME OP 
MOLIERE. 


5. ESSAYS ON THE POETS: 
pe VERE. 


6. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD OXONIAN 
1. Christ Church under Dean Hall. 


7. OUR STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

8. THE EPIGRAM OF PARMENION ON XERXES. 

9. DR. PUSEY ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


-~ © ro = 


k. Henry Taylor. By Avuprer 





ETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL for 1866, 


price 5s., is ready, beautifully illustrated with coloured 
pictures and numerous engravings; Tales of the Household 
Hearth ; Stories of Foreign Adventures and Enterprise ; 
Pictures from History; Familiar Illustrations of Boy-Life : 
Wonders of the Earth, Air, Sea, and Sky; a “ Little Go” at 
Cambridge, and a “ Great Go” in Holland and Belgium ; 
Sports, Games, and Amusements ; Science and Philosophy ; 
the Promised £10 paid to Translate a Letter from the French’ 
and another £10 offered; the Boy’s Own Almanac, and a 
general introduction to all the Phencmena of the Year ; a 
Calendar of High Days and Holidays, with a Diary and 
Memorandum Book for the use of every boy in the world, 


KENT & CO., Paternoster Row. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rae Royau Potyrecuyic Institution. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AY D 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 
Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, suited to 
the probable emend 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 





Catalogues and Terms on application ; as also the New List of 
Surevus Copies, at greatly reduced prices. 


BOOTH'’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
* “and OTLEY’S, 207 Regent Street, 











THE READER. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, Vol. II., price 11s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES 


DICKENS. 


With Twenty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


—_—_— 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations, 22s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


by 





The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 


By Louis Ficvrer. 


208 Figures of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c. 


French Edition. 


With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by Riov ; and 


Translated from the Fourth 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 


193 Piccadilly. 





STANDARD EDITION. 
RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Now ready, Vol. 8, and to be continued regularly until com- 
pleted, price 4s., neatly half-bound, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CHSAR TO THE 
ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
With Eighty Historical Illustrations, Autographs, and Portraits. 
London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 5s., Third Edition, revised, 


RSES and TRANSLATIONS. 
Cc. 8. C. 

“They bear the impress of Cambridge on almost every page. 
. . » Comic recollections of childhood, much in the vein of the 
older Hood, acrostics, parodies, charades, odes to Tobacco, and 
imitations of M. Tupper, Latin Verse of no common merit, and 
really skilful translations from the Classics, are found in this 

lively volume.”—Guardian. 


“We were surprised by the little book into laughter, and 
charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque suggestions now 
and then running into lines hardly surpassed in their way since 
the days of Thomas Hood.”—Hxzaminer. 


“A little volume full of exceeding great promise. ... 
c. 8. C. es many of the highest attributes of a versifier. 
... It needs no fit of second sight to foretell that C. 8. C. will 
again be heard of.”—Spectator. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


By 





This day is published, price 8s., 


LEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID 


GEOMETRY. By W. 8. Apis, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.; London: BELL & 
DALDY. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, price 6s., 
yeMor of BISHOP MACKENZIE. By 
i Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.; London: BELL & 

DALDY. 





Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, new Edition, 3s., 


URTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY, showing its Causes, Consequences, and Cure, 
with Anecdotic [llustrations drawn from Ancient and Modern 
Sources, principally founded on the larger Work, entitled, 
* Bcerron’s ANaTomy or MELANCHOLY.” 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Prancras Lane, Cheapside. 





TEGG’S ILLUMINATED SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, Fancy Wrappers, 6d. each, 


\ ILLER’S (THOMAS) SONGS of the 
i —— for MY CHILDREN. Illustrated by Brrxer 
oster, &c. 


The Series consists of— 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

THE BEGGAR OF BEDNALL GREENE. 
JOHNNY GILPIN. 

TRUE STORY OF RUTH THE MOABITESS. 





London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, gilt back and red edges, 
price 2s. 6d., 


HENRY (MATTHEW)—Memoirs of his 
- Life, Character, and Writings. By Sir Joun Bickerton 
Witurams, F.S.A. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Portrait, 12mo, cloth, price 2s., 


WEN’S (JOHN, D.D.)—COMMUNION 
See GOD. With a Preface by the late Rev. Dayret 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


I. 


Just published, Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, 13s., 


THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLA- 
NATORY. 
Prepared Specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 

‘‘4 very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly in- 
tended for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature 
scholar.”—Educational Times. 

“This excellent work supplies a want which has long been 
ol OF teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced schools.” 
—Press. 

**A very compact and complete Dictionary for the use of 
students and the upper forms of our public schools.”— 
Churchman. 

** Altogether this is, we think, a very commendable work. . . 
He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself mistaken.”— 
Daily News. IT 


Large 8vo, cloth, 25s., 
THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage by 
RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


Above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


‘We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next 
to the more costly and cumbrous ‘Imperial,’ the very best 
that has yet been compiled.”—London Review. 

“ This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English 
language, of its size and scope, that has yet appeared.”—Noncon- 


Sormist. 
III. 
Two large Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, 4/., 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, 


Adapted to the present State of Literature, Science, and Art; 
and containing an Extensive Collection of Words, ‘Perms, and 
Phrases, not included in previous English Dictionaries. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Diction- 
ary that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge per- 
mitted has made some approach towards perfection.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


London : BLACKIE & SON 44 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, fsep. 8vo, 5s., 


ANGEL VISITS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





** The thoughts of the writer are often profound without the 
least affectation of obscurity or mystery ; the play of fancy and 
imagination is always in good taste, while the feeling evinced is 
generally refined and truthful, and in not a tew instances ex- 
quisitely touching.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“This volume shows deep thought, noble feeling, rich and 
wide-ranging imagination, and considerable command of pocti- 
cal language.”—Shrewsbury Observer. 


* One of the most interesting volumes of poetry which has of 
late come under our notice. . . . We have quoted enough to 
show that our author has. in a high degree, the faculty of clear 
and strong expression, while the tenderness and music of many 
roan give promise of the crowning grace.”—Christian Spec- 
tator. 


“Contains many beautiful thoughts, expressed with great 
facility of versification.”"—Avangelical Magazine. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





THE DIVINE and MORAL SONGS of 
Dr. WATTS: a New and very Choice Edition. Illustrated 
with One Hundred Woodcuts in the first style of Art, from 


Original Designs by Eminent Artistes; e ved by J. D. 
= a on the best white paper = Clay. Small 
0, 78. 


PICTURES of SOCIETY, GRAVE and 
GAY: comprising One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from 
the Pictures of Eminent Artists, including J. E. Miiuars, 
R.A., and F. W. Pickersert, R.A. ; C. W. Corr, R.A. ; J 
D. Warson, Georcr Tuomas, J. C. Horsiey, &c., &c. Tlus- 
trated by the Pens of Popular Authors, including Mrs. 8. 
C. Hatt, E. K. Harvey, Barry Cornwatt, Tom Hoop, 
Epwarp Lewy, Noet Jones, Curnpert Bepr, the Author 
of “The Gentle Life,” Watrer Taornsury, &c., &c. 
Beautifully printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers; hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with an elaborate and novel Design 
by Messrs. Leighton & Co. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 
A ues? oi the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline 
of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England ; including 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, Charterhouse, 
Merchant Taylors , Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c. ; with 
Notices of Distinguished Scholars. By Howarp Sravwron, 

. _With numerous Illustrations, 1 Vol. 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 12s. 

“ The work is so full of practical information on the details 
of school-life at these great foundations, that it may be re- 
garded as a guide-book to all who contemplate sending their 
sons thither. For all such the volume must have a solid value, 
as enabling them to compare the several systems prevailing at 
different places, and to determine beforehand which offers the 
greatest advantages. The subject, however, is interesting to 
all intelligent Englishmen, and the book has therefore a general 
attraction beyond the circle which it specially addresses,”— 
London Review. 


PASSING the TIME: a Story of Some 
Romance and some Prose in the life of Arthur Newlands. 
a Novel. By Biancuarp Jerroip. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 


MARIAN ROOKE; or, the 
Fortune: a Tale of the Younger World. By 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


TALES for the MARINES. By Walter 
Twornecry, Author of “ Haunted London.” 2 Vols., 
post 8vo. 

** Who would not wish to be a Marine, if that would secure a 
succession of tales like these ?”—A theneum. 

* Not only the Marines, but readers generally, will be pleased 
with the tales here gathered together ; they are characterized by 
humour, by clever portraiture, and occasionally by a wild, grim 
fancy. Altogether, they afford good reading for seaside hollda - 
seekers, being brief, light, and attractive."—London Review. 


THE ROOK’S GARDEN, and OTHER 
PAPERS. By Cvurnserr Bepr, Author of “ The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Verdant Green.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“There is not only wit in the book, but goed sense every- 
where, and many a fine touch that marks the temper of a culti- 
vated scholar.”—Ewxaminer, 

‘** Well written, sensible, and entertaining.”"—London Review. 


THE STORY of the GREAT MARCH : 


a Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign thro Georgia 
and the Carolinas. By ag G. W. N a Aide. 
de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Coloured Map and 
numerous Lilustrations. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“This ‘Story of the Great March’ may fairly take rank in 
the category to which the works of the ancient Greek and the 
modern Gaul belong, the conclusion to which it points being of 
equal ey eget to the time to which it relates.”"—EZraminer. 

“ The t merit of a book like Major Nichols’ is that it offers 
us a glimpse of the daily life of men in the camp, as weil as a 
record of great events. We like to sit by the pine-log and see 
how the Boston poet and the Western farmer play at the game 
of war, catching, mayhap, at pictures which help us to under- 
stand the camp life of our own great civil wars.”—A theneum. 

“ We have enjoyed the perusal of this work greatly, which, 
making due allowance for the author’s enthusiasm, and for the 
fact that he wrote under the influence of all the excitement of the 
war, cannot fail to be both instructive and amusing. The map 
and illustrations to the work are excellent; the vings 
especially, are exceedingly well printed, and add tly to the 
ae of an otherwise well got up volume,”—Jilastrated 

wnea. 

** With this novel bit of description, we lay down one of the 
most interesting books which have as yet been written upon the 
war.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE GAYWORTHYS: a Story of 


asa and Thrums. Second Edition. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 


uest for 


enry SEDLEY. 


*** The Gayworthys * comes to us very seasonably, for it be- 
longs to a class of novels wanted more and more every day, yet 
daily growing scarcer. We have, therefore, a warmer welcome for 
the k before us as being a particularly favourable men of 
its class. Without the excit — h of wine, it offers to 
feverish lips all the grateful coolness of the unfermented grape.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* We have no misgivings in promising our readers a rich treat, 
in ‘The Gayworthys.’... ‘The Gayworthys’ will become a 
great favourite. ’"—Nonconformist. 

“The book is crowded with epigrams as incisive as this, yet 
incisive without malice or bitterness, cutting not so much 
the sharpness of the thought as from its w t. There is deep 
kindliness in the nicwing seeman. as weillas deep insight. .. . 
The tone of the story, the curious sense of and kind- 
liness which it produces, comes out well in extract, and 
the reader quits it, feeling as he would have felt had he been 
gazing half-an-hour on that scene—with more confidence elike 
in nature and humanity, less care for the noisy rush of city life, 
and yet withal less fear of it.”—Spectator. 

“ We wish to write our most appreciative word of this admir- 
able and unexceptional book. e feel while we read it thata 
new master of fiction has arisen. . . . We can well afford to wait 
a few years now, if at the end we are to receive from the same 
p. a} work of such a character and mark as ‘ The Gayworthys.’” 
—Eelectic. 

“ It is impossible not to welcome so genial a gift; nothing so 
complete and delicately beautiful has come to land from 
America since Hawthorne's death, and there is more of America 
in ‘The Gayworthys’ than in ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ or ‘The 
House with Seven Gables.’ . . . We know not where so much 
tender feeling and wholesome thought are to be found together 
as in this history of the fortunes of the Gayworthys.”—Reader. 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By 


the same Author as “ The ves ” With Frontis- 
piece, fsep. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or way Edition, boards, 2s. td. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House 
Ludgate Hill. 
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CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 
of ENGLAND (Limited). 


wf ny of ae. on eee fF per 
no further ea n 

contemplated. issue will be made as follows :—50,000 Shares 
will be allotted to the present Shareholders, and 50,000 Shares 
wiil be allotted to the general Public. When the above issue is 
com the Subscribed Capital will consist of 

200,009 Shares Of £20 Cah ........cccceccececessvees £4,000, 000 
The Paid-up Capital.............. eubdes gtavc cbeye ave 1,000, 
The EE SRD exten oneeeauhsocpbelen 500, 
The Dividend Reserve Fund....... bee MSY duneeewrevs «+» 100,000 


DIRECTORS— 


The t Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 
JAMES LEVICK, Esq., Merchant, King’s Arms Yard, Deputy- 


Governor. . 
JAMES NUGENT DARTERL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
i n. 
] Sen., Esq., Chairman of the Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance neg f 
nN oO Broad Street, London. 


bar, 
Charles Ellis, ’ Lioyd's, 
., Cornhill, London. 


Harrison, . = Young, Harrison, and Bevan), 
Deputy Chairman of the Thames and Mersey Marine 


Richard Stuart Esq., Old Broad Street, London. 

Charles E. Newbon, ., London. 

Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P., 

Tosop Mackrili Smith, Esq, (Messrs. Mackrill Smith and Co.), 
Old Broad London 


Edward W: 
oo White, Ret? ae 
bert Grant, -» M.P., Managing Director. 
Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited) ; Messrs. 
Smith, ben p~' and Smiths; the National Bank, London, 
Dublin, its Branches in Ireland; the National Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, and its Branches in Scotland. 


aa. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas Lane; 


Brokers—Messrs. Laurence, eae and Pearce, 7 Angel Court, 
mg E.C., London; Messrs. Horsfall and 
» Liverpool essrs. Tod and Ashton, Liverpool ; Messrs 


Shore and Kirk, , 
Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Offices—17 and 18 Cornhill, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The marked success which has attended the operations of the 
‘Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England (Limited) is almost un- 


‘exampled in the history of any commercial undertaking. 

The results of its Gperations have been so satisfactory that, as 
will be seen by the ait yearly Report just issued, a dividend 
Sr Gn piso the Seth Cop mber, at the rate of 40 per cent. 

annum, been declared, being the same dividend and 

nts as was paid for the previous hali-year. 

Besides these un recedented results, the Company is in the 
to 30th September. 1 reserve fund of 

£200,000, of a dividend reserve fund of £100,000, and has profits 
in hand up to the same period, after paying the above-men- 
tioned dividend and bonus, of £50,805 4s. 9d., the paid-up eapi- 
tal being £500,000, making in all £850,806 4s. 9d., or above £8 10s. 


The following is the business transacted by this Company :— 
This Company negotiates loans for Colonial and Foreign Go- 


Co-operates in the financial arrangements of British and other 


railways ; 
Makes advances to corporations, town councils, and other 


public bodies ; 
Fe oy: loans for public works ; 
n 


3 


the introduction of industrial and commercial un- 


Makes advances upon approved stocks, bonds, &c. ; 
Makes temporary loans upon eligible freehold and leasehold 
securities ; and transacts such other financial business 

bie to whether as principal or agent. 
and still-increasing amount of business 
» both by eminent private firms, compa- 
has decided the of Directors to 
of shares, by allotting the remaining 
the Company, consisting of 100,000 new shares, on 

r share only is intended to be called up. 

000 new shares the Directors propose to issue as fol- 


shares will be issued to the shareholders in this Com- 
on the books of the Company, to be 

a premium of £2 10s. per share, in he pro- 

one new share for every two shares now held ; and 
oc thins th tun Sek s5,ennds for chades to chaiiion to 
as apply for n on to 

toas ers), to be allotted at a pre- 


Fhe saad s phan pe will pe cend ne = 
2200, which wil be aie tothe ot cad will thee imareune 
that f to £500,000. The Divid Reserve Fund being 
£ the paid-up capital will then be £1,000,000. 

The new shares will be paid up as follows, viz. :— 

On those issued at £210s. per share premium to the share- 


i 
z 


a 


siti 
ai 
| 
i 


u 
f 


holders :— 
£1 00 per share on cation, being on capital account. 
1100 per share on allotment ; £1 being on capital account, 


10s. on premium account. 

2100 per share on Ist January, 1866; £1 10s. being on 
— account, £1 on premium account. 

2100 per on Ist March, 1866 ; £1 10s. being on capital 
account, £1 on premium account 


£7 10 0, being £5 capital, £2 10s. premium. 


a aa tbicinwe toe 
em — 


£1 00 share on on; being on capital account, 
2100 oe cnaewen: tment ; £1 being on capital account, 
£1 10s. on premivim account. 
2100 per share on Ist January, 1866; £1 10s. being on 
capital account, £1 on premium t 
2100 per share on Ist March, 1866; £1 10s, being on 
account, £1 on premium uh 


£810 0 being £5 capital, £3 10s. premium. 
in the next distribu- 


‘These new shares will partici 
tion of rata with the ex spon tn agen: om Be 
the of expital paid up thereon e valuable option will 
be, however, the holders of these shares of paying 
upon any of them the whole of the above instalments at 


ually paid, and any instalment not 


but the are so impressed with the import- 

anes of incrensing the area of influence of this Compeny—- 
im 

ike the Credit, Foncier and {baer of nad ae 

sae the public to a participation in such 
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the intrinsic value of the shares, after the dividend and bonus TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
new d are paid, aud poe Oe issue is wr ar "7 RAILWAY. 

e capital amount to «......... 000, 
Zhe One a on d greetesetee. seseee 500,000 0 0 CERTIFICATES OF DEBENTURE. 
© end Reserved Fund ........+++++++. 100,000 0 0 The COUPONS from the above Certificates of Debenture, due 
In hand, profits not divided ......... eesesoce P 50,805 4 9 15th November, will be PAID at the Consolidated k 
49 Limited), and must be left two clear days at the Offices of the 


£1,650,805 

Equal to above £8 5s. per share on the whole 200,000 shares. 

So that the public, on = 10s. per share (being £5 
capital, and £3 10s. a, are 7 ee partners in 
this Meer rng by only paying 5s. per s premium, as pre- 
mium : £8 5s, share being | represented in value in 
the assets of the Company. Over and above these advantages, 
there is the probable enhanced value which will attach to these 
shares, in the same way that the shares issued to the public at 
£2 13s. 4d. premium in September, 1864, after having received 
£1 per share in April last as dividend and bonus, are now worth 
£5 5s. per share premium, making together £6 5s. for what they 
= £2 13s. 4d. for, being in one year more than 140 per cent. 
ncrease in value on the amount paid for premium. 

The Directors feel that with a paid-up Capital of £1,000,000, a 
General Reserve Fund of £500,000, a Dividend Reserve Fund of 
£100,000, making a total of £1,600,000, they will be in a position 
to meet the exigencies of any business that may be brought 
before them ; it is, however, the intention of the Directors to 
increase, out of future profits, the Dividend Reserve Fund to 
£200,000, being in gvordaane with the plan announced in the 
last Report, to have always in hand one year’s minimum divi- 
dend at 20 per cent. per annum, calculated on the amount of 
the capital paid up for the time being. 

The Directors further wish to place on record their deliberate 
opinion and conviction that this Company is destined in a very 
short period to take a foremost place among the leading mone- 
tary institutions of the country, 

Applications for shares may be made in the form annexed, 
and must be accompanied by the payment of £1 per share. 
Should a less number be allotted than is applied for,the sum 
pala on account of such application will, so far as it will extend, 

e applied in payment of the sum due on allotment. 

Prospectuses, forms of ——— for shares, and copies of the 
half-yearly report (just published), may be had on application to 
the bankers, solicitors, stockbrokers, or of the Secretary, at the 
offices of the Company, 17 and 18, Cornhill, E.C. 

The lists of application for shares will be closed on Thursday, 
the 2nd November, at 4 o’clock for London, and on Friday, the 
3rd November, at 12 o’clock, for country applications, before 
the =. of which time all applications must be made. 

London, October 20, 1865. 





Form C,—General Public. 
Form of Application for shares, to be retained by the Bankers. 
sO. -—— 
To the Directors of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers (insert bankers’ 
names) the sum of £ ——, being a deposit of £1 per share on 
—— new shares in the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England 
(Limited), I hereby request that you will allot me that number, 
and I agree to accept such shares, or any less number you may 
allot to me, on the terms of the prospectus at £3 10s. premium 
per share, and I agree to pay the amount due on allotment, and 
the other instalments as they become due, to sign the articles 
of Association if required, and I authorize you to insert my 
name on the register of members for the number of shares so 
allotted to me, t : 

Jaual signature. ........-ceeeeees 
Sg J eR TTT ee 
DGD. dev shacevdilesioceccces 
PEE -sovesvepocgessecccsase 
Da 





HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 
of ENGLAND (Limited).—Notice is hereby given, that 

the lists of a for the new shares in this Company will 
be closed on y, the 2nd November, at 4 o’clock, for,Lon- 
don, and on Friday, the 3rd November, at 12 o'clock, for coun- 
try applications, before the expiration of which time all appli- 


cations must be made. 
By order ALFRED LOWE, Sec. 
Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill, London, Oct. 24, 1868. 


HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 


of ENGLAND (Limited).—At a MEETING of the Share- 
holders of this Company, held this day Tuesday), the 24th Octo- 
ber, 1865, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Right Hon, JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor, in 
the Chair. 
It was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously : 

That the ce-sheet and report be, and are hereby, ap- 

proved, confirmed, and adopted, 
It was also pro , seconded, and carried unanimously : 

That the best t of this meeting are due, and are hereby 
given, to the Governor, Deputy-Governors, and Directors for the 
great care and attention they have given to the interests of the 
shareholders, and for the extremely satisfactory results which 
have arisen therefrom. 

It was also pro seconded, and carried unanimously : 

That the cordial thanks of this Meeting are eminently due, 
and are hereby offered, to Albert Grant, Esq., M.P., the Managing 
Director, for the talent displayed by him in the administration 
of the affairs of the Company. 

It was further proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously : 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Aifred Lowe, 
Esq., Secretary, for his unvarying aitention ; and to him and the 
other officers of the Company for their industry and zeal during 
the past half year. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
J. STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary, 
Nos. 17 and 18 Cornhill, London, October 24, 1865. 





YHE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 


of ENGLAND eas .—The prospectuses and forms of 

application for the res of the new issue of capital of this 

Company are now ready, and, as well as copies of the half- 

yearly ee ane balance-sheet, can be obtained at the Com- 

pany’s offices, rALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill, London, 24th October, 1865. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 


a 
success of the er and Wilson 
Machine is exemplified by their exhibiting at the Dublin Ex 
hibition ueir gone, Machine,‘mos Beauly sad sabe 

up. 
Prospectus gratis and post 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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mpany for examination. If sent b t, a cheque for the 
amount will be remitted in course. — ” 


5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
or 26 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C., Oct., 1865. 


Sorte AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


—_—- 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





BUANDFORD SQUARE.—FURNISHED 
t HOUSE to be LET, from the 15th November, for Six 
Months, containing Six Bed and Dressing Rooms, and usual 
Reception Rooms, in complete order and repels. — Aust. to 
G. Heap and Co., House Agents, 7 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 

liminary fees,—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
yayable by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
deposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persqns desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms gratis,—2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful gy which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and dely 
competition, 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee o 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. _ 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d, and 
6d. each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND Sapemte Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all p of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 

tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience, 
Sonsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ** Lancet.” 


a | attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
* OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly faste 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, ae 

rt to the opens teeth, and are supplied at prices wi . 
he reach of all. 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
ete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


« Ephraim Mosely on_the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. Patentep. 
Fievy’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle 
is Seur-rrrrine, Clean, 1 and Economical, Burning to the 
Sold Everywhere by Grocers and en ; Wholesale and. 

for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Frewn’s ce.esratep Usirep Seevice Soar T amd 
ei Panarrine Canpixs, as supplied to HEK MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT 





THE READER. 


NOW READY. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1866. 





s. d. 

Oe & Tard BROOS.............0.00..crccccseseenes 0 2 

roller, cloth back......... 1 0 

IAI, oi se ctes cannes vesueatakooreieies 0 2 
— interleaved for accounts, cloth 

SE nhannnaiadnnasscéenen se? WNidd oy : " 


in glazed frame.............0.++s++ 














s. d. 
Royal 32mo, stitched ........... eee ae 0 O88 
POF COVED .......cccseeeeseees 0 1 
interleaved for accounts, 
Cloth gilt ........c-sc.ceverene 6 
roan tuck, &. ..........ceseeee 1 0 
OEE TAGE 0c dcasccsiguntbh cantesie ry 








THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 


Price TWO SHILLINGS; French Morocco (Red), TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; 
Morocco, THREE SHILLINGS. 


The CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, in addition to the usual contents of such Manuals, 
supplies a great amount of information on matters generally interesting to Churchmen. 





THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK. 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
Price ONE PENNY ; in a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER. 


Diary suitable for the Library or the Office. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. 





8 


CALENDAR. 


Printed specially for insertion in the Folio or Quarto Church Prayer Books, with an arrangement of 


Sunday and Daily Lessons. 


Price EIGHTPENCE. 





THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK. 


With 12 Engravings IVustrating the Months. 
May also be had in a neat Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 





THE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 


FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, ILLUSTRATED. 


This Almanack may also be had with the upper 


ortion blank, so as to admit of the insertion of 


Local Title and Intelligence. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE ; 


Depostrortes —London : 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
48 Piccadilly, W. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In 8vo, pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AKE HABITATIONS and PRE- 
HISTORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and MARL 
BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. __ By 
Barrotomeo Gastaup1, Professor of Mineralogy in the College 
of Engineering at Turin. Translated from the Italian, and 
edited by Cuartes Harcovurr Cuampers, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
F.A.S.L., &. 


Recent Publications, in the same Series. 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, and the issertatio 
Ina’ is of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by T. 
Benvysne, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Pp. 420, price 16s. 


LECTURES on MAN; his Place. in 


Creation and in the History of the Earth. By Dr. Cart Voor, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Geneva, 
Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
Edi by James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.RS.L., F.A.S.L., 
Honorary Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature 
of Great Britain, Foreign Associate of the Ae 
Society of Paris, and President of the Anthropological Society 
of London. Pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price és. 


THE PLURALITY ofthe HUMAN RACE. 
By Grorces Povcner, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science. Trans- 
lated and Edited from the Second Edition by Hues J. C. Beavan, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d, 


ON the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 


in the GENUS HOMO. Dr. Pavt_ Broca, Secrétaire 
Général A la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Edited by C. 
Carter Buiake, F.G.S., F.A.S, Pp. 134, price 5s. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. Edited from the First Votume of Anthropologie 
. ong by * chew pe Cotiinewoopn, F.R.S.L., F.G.S., 

.53.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of 
Pp. 400, price 16s, ep ian ap Fe 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





DEAN ALFOR Ys GREEK TESTAMENT. 
In 4 Vols. 8-0, price 52, 2s., 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a 

. Critically revised Text: a Digest of Various Readings: 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolego- 
mena: anda copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in 
English. For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

The Volumes are sold separately as follows— 
Vout. L—THE FOUR GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vou, Il.—ACTS to Il. CORINTHIANS. Fifth Edition. 24s. 
Vou. II1.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. Fourth Edition. 18s. 
Vor. IV., Part L—HEBREWSto ST. PETER. Third Edition. 18s. 
Vou. [V., Part 11.—ST. JOHN to REVELATION. (A Third 
Edition is in the press.) 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
DEIGHTON & CO., Cambridge. 





THE PULPIT. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s., 


OST-MEDLAZVAL PREACHERS: some 


Account of the Most Celebrated Preachers of the 15th 
16th, and 17th Centuries; with Outlines of their Sermons, and 
Specimens of their Style. By S. Barixe-Goutp, M.A., Author 
of “Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas.” 


RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price Is., 


HE SECRET of CLERICAL POWER: 

A SERMON, Preached in SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 

at the GENERAL ORDINATION of the LORD BISHOP of 

SALISBURY, on the 15th Sunday after Trinity, 1865. By H. 

P. Livvox, M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chaplain 

to the Bishop of Salisbury, and Student of Christ Church. 
Printed by Request. 


RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


On Ist Nov., beautifully printed on toned paper, with red 
border, and a Frontispiece by Joux Lesoutox, F.8.A., small 
4to, cloth antique, 3s. 6d., 


YMNS on the HOLY COMMUNION. 


By Miss Apa Camprivee, Author of “ Hymns on the 
Litany.” With a Preface by the Rev. R. H. Barwes, M.A. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 
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In crown &vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, antique red edges, 
THE DIVINE LIFE in MAN. Four- 
teen Discourses, By 


J 
J. Barpwix Brows, B.A. Second 
Edition. 
By the same Author, 


% 
THE DIVINE MYSTERY OF PEACE. Crown 8vo, price 3s., 
cloth antique, red edges. 


It. 
THE DIVINE TREATMENT OF SIN. Crown Svo, price 5s., 
cloth antique, red edges. 


Int. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD IN 
RELATION TO THE ATONEMENT. Pnice Is. 6d., cloth 
limp. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 
27 Paternoster Row. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
Edited by the Rev. Hexry Acton and Henry Jonx Gauntiett, 
Mus. Doc. Containing 330 Tunes and Chorales, 

New Eprtions. 

VOCAL SCORE.—Cloth, ds. ; roan, gilt, 5s. 6d. 

TONIC SOL-FA EDITION.—Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS.—I1s. paper covers; 1s. 6d. limp 
cloth ; 2s. roan gilt. 

CHANTS, SANCTUSES, TE DEUM, &c.—Stiff covers, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. ; roan gilt, 2s. 6d. 








COMPLETE TUNE BOOK and CHANT BOOK,—Bound 
together, 7s. cloth ; 8s. roan gilt. 

“Some of the new tunes are very fine. Al! are well and 
gravely harmonized. The type is clear, and the volume is port- 
able, without the page being illegibly small or inconveniently 
c.owded,”—A thenewune, 

“The volume is the product of profound musical knowledge 
and painful research, combined with elegant and cultivated 
taste.— Patriot. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





In crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth, 


MODERN FRANCE: its Journalism, 
Literature, and Society. By A. V. Kinmwan, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Author of the Article “ ce” in the 
* Encyclopeedia Britannica.” 

“Mr, Kirwan writes pithily about things which he has seen 
with his own eyes during many years’ dence in France, and 
which he has had special opportunities for studying to ad- 
vantage.”—Hwxaminer. 

“An mageent exposition of the history of our neighbours, 
rivals, and allies, by a pensteiing and able writer, who shows. 
in every part of his work an intimate knowledge of his ones, 
No Englishman has ever before traced the history of political 
literature in that country with so clear and firmahand. But 
altogether the book is full of interest, while its styleand manner 
are masterly.”—Court Journal, 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


JAPANESE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
In crown 8yvo, price 5s., cloth, 


ARAKI the DAIMIO. A Japanese 


Story of the Olden Time, By Mowa B, Bickersrarre. 


“. . . Extremely well written; shows an extensive know- 
ledge of Japanese history, an intimate acquaintance with the 


manners, customs, laws, and religion of the ple of Japan 
and is pervaded by a very pure noble spirit. Daily ews. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 
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